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HUNGARY AND ITALY. 


URING the last autumn and winter it was generally 

thought that an Italian and Hungarian war would 
break out in the spring. Recent experience shows that an 
irreconcileable quarrel may last for an indefinite time, like a 
mine charged with combustibles, in default of a match to 
explode it. There has been no material concession on any 
side, and all feelings of hostility are unabated, but war is a 
grave and perilous business, and none of the combatants are 
inclined to begin. Baron Ricasout’s challenge to Austria 
will undoubtedly be remembered in good time ; and if the 
difference could be settled by a single-handed struggle, the 
Italian Government would at once be attacked while it is 
still embarrassed by the anarchy of Naples. The fear of 
France, and perhaps of Hungary, retains the Austrian army 
on the left bank of the Mincio ; and Italy is for the present 
in no condition to attack the Quadrilateral. Though the 
freebooting bands in the Southern provinces have not yet 
attained the coveted rank of belligerents, they are sufficiently 
numerous and troublesome to occupy a large force in the 
protection of the country. The Legitimist and Ultra- 
montane party throughout Europe would have a better 
excuse for sympathizing with the Bourbon bandits if 
they had exhibited a spark of courage or loyalty 
while they had still a throne to defend. The dis- 
banded soldiery is competent to cut throats and to 
plunder villages; but an army of 100,000 men fan away 
from GARIBALDI, and the devoted peasantry, which is sup- 
posed to worship the white flag, never made a demonstration 
against the liberating tricolour. It is perfectly intelligible 
that an ignorant population under the influence of a factious 
priesthood should dislike the establishment of a free and in- 
telligent Government, while the middle classes rejoice in 
their emancipation from a grinding tyranny. Ingenious 
partisans may devise many plausible arguments for reaction, 
but the question is not to be settled by verbal discussion. 
The decision of last year must for the present be accepted as 
final, and those who wish to reopen the controversy will 
resist the Royal authority at their peril. The Neapolitan 
members of Parliament, who fairly represent the com- 
munity, concur with their colleagues from the Northern 
provinces in the necessity of maintaining order by force. 
General Crauprint has undertaken to suppress the dis- 
turbances without the aid of additional troops, and 
the Kine is shortly to establish himself for a time at 
Naples, for the purpose of making himself better known 
in his new dominions. When internal peace is once 
restored, Italian statesmen will be strongly tempted to 
consolidte the imperfect union by foreign war. The arma- 
ments of GARIBALDI, and the subsequent operations of the 
Royal army in Central Italy and in Naples, seemed for the 
first time to unite Piedmont, Lombardy, and the rest of the 
North in a common national consciousness. Naples and 
Sicily likewise might learn, in a campaign against Austria, 
that they also belong at last to a great homogeneous State. 
For the present, the condition of the Pops’s health furnishes an 
additional reason for delay. There is every ground to suppose 
that the proceedings of a Conclave would either give oppor- 
tunity for a compromise, or, by open complicity with Austria, 
furnish an occasion for a decisive breach. With Prius IX. 
will pass away his personal pledges, his individual hold on 
some religious minds, and his alternate dependence on 
AnTONELLI and Merope. His successor will be either more 
helpless or more manageable, and it is difficult to say whethér 
an Austrian nominee or an enlightened patriot would be 
more acceptable to the friends of Italian unity. The 
Government would undoubtedly wish the Roman question 
to be settled before the commencement of the final contest 
for the possession of Venetia, but the order in which the 


projected enterprises will be undertaken must be determined 
by circumstances, 

The position of Hungary is intimately connected with the 
policy and hopes of Italy. The rupture between the country 
and the dynasty has been postponed, contrary to general ex- 
pectation, but up to the present time not a single cause of 
dissension has been removed. The Diet, considering it inex- 
pedient to take issue on a mere formality, has unanimously 
consented to modify the direction of the Address, which the 
Emperor professed his readines to take into consideration. 
Since the accession of ScumeRLinG to power, the Court of 
Vienna has been better advised, and on the other hand, the 
leaders of the Hungarian Diet display extraordinary temper 
and prudence. Both sides, however, are manceuvring, not 
to arrive at an agreement, but to place themselves respec- 
tively in the right, and to throw on the adversary the re- 
sponsibility of a quarrel. According to the French proverb, 
the door between Hungary and Austria must be open or 
shut. The Kiva is determined to maintain the unity of the 
Hungarian and Imperial crowns, while the nation is positively 
resolved to assert its legal independence. It is impossible that 
FrancisJ osePushould comply with thedemands of the Address, 
and the Diet will assuredly refuse to modify any portion of 
its terms. It is true that the Government of Vienna is 
relieved from considerable odium by the support of the 
Chambers which represent the German and Polish provinces, 
but those who congratulate Austria on the strength which 
is derived from a constitutional system forget that the 
Council of the Empire is more obnoxious to the Hungarians 
than Metrernicu, ScHWARZENBERG, or RecuBerc. Between 
the Hungarian nation and the Court there was only a ques- 
tion of prerogative, which might at any time be settled by 
contrivance or compromise, The claim of foreign and 
co-ordinate States to control an independent kingdom is 
infinitely more inadmissible than any Royal usurpation. 
The Diet of Pesth has consented to direct a letter to his 
Cesarean and Apostolic Majesty, but no human power will 
induce any true Hungarian to tolerate the interference of 
an Assembly elected by Styrians, Tyrolese, and Bohemians. 
The American Colonies would, in the same manner, have 
been willing to negotiate with Georce III. on any dispute 
which might have arisen with the Crown. Their intolerable 
grievance consisted in the pretension of the English House 
of Commons to tax communities which were not represented 
within its walls, The despotic measures of the last twelve 
years have, toa certain extent, a precedent in the unsuc- 
cessful encroachments of JoserH II. The attempt to call in 
aid the authority of the mushroom Council of the Empire is 
an arbitrary and untenable innovation ; and, having already 
refused to send representatives to Vienna, the Hungarians 
will protest against the discussion of their affairs by incom- 
petent and intrusive foreigners. It is idle to argue that they 
ought to have facilitated the constitutional experiment by 
waiving for the purpose their own hereditary privileges. 
Their ancient legal rights would have been ill exchanged for 
@ paper system of federal representation only guaranteed by 
an Imperial promise. The security for Hungarian liberty is 
included in the provisions and practice of the Constitution, 
instead of depending on the slippery faith of the Sovereign. 
The Hungarian leaders would have been dupes or traitors if 
they had surrendered their ancestral title-deeds in exchange 
for a worthless note of hand. Even if the contrivance of a 
representative system could have been insured, they would 
have repudiated any project of union on the ground that it 
would practically have resulted in subordination. 

It is easier to understand that the conflict is inevitable 
than to foresee the manner in which it will be decided. The 
Hungarians have right on their side, they know how to 
render it available, and in the last resort they are probably 
superior to their adversary in resources. If war breaks out, 
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they are certain of the Italian alliance, and there is every 
reason to believe that they are secure against Russian inter- 
ference,, Their position, however, is, in all military respects, 


' far less advantageous than at the commencement of the 


former rupture. They have no separate army or organized 
administration, and their fortresses are in the hands of the 
enemy. If opportunity were offered, the Hungarian regi- 
ments would probably prefer their patriotic duty to their 
military allegiance, but isolated mutiny is impossible or 
dangerous, and the Imperial generals may crush resistance 
before it has time to gather to a head. The contingency of 
war or peace thus unfortunately depends on the failure 
or success of the Austrian Government in repressing just dis- 
content by irresistible force. It seems impossible that the Em- 
PEROR should ultimately retain two-fifths of the population of 
his dominions in a subjection which they unanimously reject. 
The experiment was tried under the most favourable cou- 
ditions after the Russian conquest of Hungary in 1849, and 
it was already giving way when it suddenly broke down 
under the shock of Solferino, To prevent the dissolution of 
the Empire, Francis Joserm has since been compelled to 
offer the restoration of almost all Hungarian franchises, 
except the indispensable right of independence under his 
Crown. To abide by his present policy, he must practically 
retract all his concessions by dissolving the Diet and by 
levying taxes and conscripts without a shadow of lawful 
authority. The Hungarians will be satisfied with no instal- 
ment or compromise ; and if their claims are withheld, they 
will only wait for an opportunity of asserting them in arms. 
For Hungary and Italy the hour of victory will strike 
whenever they find it possible to unite their efforts against 
the Power which they regard with almost equal enmity. 


THE INDIAN COUNCIL. 


as Lords show themselves to great advantage in de- 
bating such a subject as the proposed changes in our 
Indian administration. The few speakers who take up the 
question speak with the authority of experience and position, 
and are able to address themselves to the general principles as 
well as to’ the details of a measure. Lord ExLLennorovcH 
put the arguments against the contemplated constitution of 
the Council into an effective and concise shape, and we do 
not find that he received any answer which merits the name. 
The Duke of Arcyti explained how the Bill came into exis- 
tence, and how it was expected to work, but he entirely failed 
to show that, however well it worked, its advantages could 
possibly outweigh its disadvantages. The Ministerial theory 
appears to be that there ought to be a check on the Gover- 
nor-General in all the more important business of legisla- 
tion, and that this Council is to be a check. The Duke of 
ARGYLL assures us that there always has been a check 
of this sort on the Governor-General since 1793, and 
that it is impossible to depart from a precedent of 
so long a standing, But the feature of the Bill on 
which the Government especially prides itself is the adroit 
way in which it renders this check practically inope- 
rative. The Governor-General is to have a check in 
the sense in which a cabman has a checkstring on 
his arm for the comfort of his fare. There is the cab- 
man, and there isthe string, and you may pull it 
exactly as much as you like; but its operation is impaired 
by its being permanently attached to the rail ef the cabman’s 
seat. This Council is to have every possible safeguard 
against its performing the function for which it is nominally 
intended. In the first place, as the Duke of ARGYLL most 
candidly explained, the Governor-General is to be made 
sure of a good working majority. The natives are to be 
represented, and the European settlers are to be represented, 
but the proportion of officials is to be overwhelming, and a vote 
in accordance with the wishes of the Government is to be a 
matter of absolute certainty. This, however, is not all. No 
member of the Council is to bring in any bill or make any 
motion without the previous sanction of the Governor-General, 
so that nothing unpleasant can be brought forward, nor any 
offensive inquiries instituted. The debates are only to be 
published under regulations to be framed by the Governor- 
General, and it is nut to be supposed that he will subject 
himself and his measures to the immediate criticism of a 
hostile press. A little judicious waiting before any account 

of the debates is permitted to transpire, will tend admirably 
to calm down public excitement. Lastly, the Governor- 

General may altogether and formally tie up his check- 

string if he pleases. He may issue an ordinance which— 


subject, of course, to the veto of the Indian Secretary 
here—is to have the force of law for six months; and 
there appears to be no reason why, if he likes, he should 
not issue a new ordinance at the end of the six months 
which, under cover of a nominal change, will prolong the 
operation of his former ordinance. The Duke of ARGYLL 
was indisputably right when he stated that the Bill would 
make the Governor-General more absolute and supreme than 
he is now. 

If he is to be absolute and supreme—as he must be if India 
is to be governed as a great empire—why should he have 
this check at all? Lord De Grey explains that the check 
is not intended for the benefit of India or of England, but 
for that of the Governor-General himself. He likes his 
check, and implores not to be left without one. And the 
reason given is that this check takes away a portion of his 
responsibility, Between him and the execution of his will 
there is the vote of a packed majority, and this is a comfort 
to him, Some part of the burthen of government is taken 
off his shoulders when he seems to others, and perhaps to 
himself, to be accepting the decisions of others instead of 
directly announcing his own. But it appears to us that the 
Governor-General wants at once to eat his cake and to have 
it. He wants to do away with the responsibility of his 
Council, and yet to make himself less responsible. At present * 
the proceedings of the Legislative Council do in some 
slight degree lessen the responsibility of the Governor- 
General. There are independent members, and these inde- 
pendent members address the Calcutta public. Sometimes the 
Government is defeated, and sometimes things are said that it 
may not be wise to say, but which it cannot be pleasant to 
hear. When, therefore, a measure passes, it seems to be the 
result of independent discussion. But under the new Bill 
nothing of the sort will happen. The members will all be 
nominees of the Government, and those who are inclined to 
dissent from the Government policy will be avowedly nomi- 
nated for the expres$ purpose of dissenting and being over- 
ruled. They are to be mere ninepins, expressly bought for 
the one purpose of being knocked over, The press and the 
public are only to know so much of the proceedings as the 
Governor-General thinks will be to his advantage to have 
revealed. And every member of the Council will know, 
and all India will know, that even on the wild suppo- 
sition that the Governor-General could not have his 
way in his Conncil, and that a measure he supported 
were rejected, he would merely have to take up his pen 
and sign an ordinance by which the Council and its oppo- 
sition would be entirely superseded, and his wishes 
would instantly become law. There can be no transfer 
of responsibility from the Governor-General to the Coun- 
cil if these are to be the relations between them. The 
Council may, indeed, greatly assist the Governor-General 
by their deliberations, Suggestions may be made as to the 
working of proposed measures, and expositions of the feeling 
with which important classes would regard intended changes 
may be offered. But then the Council, so far as they go, 
would be acting, not as a check, but as a group of advisers, 
This is its legitimate function ; and, as Lord ELLensorovca 
pointed out, a Council constituted for this end is the only 
Council that can be in accordance with the traditions of 
India, Every native prince has his durbar, in which he 
sits and hears what his principal chiefs and courtiers have 
to say. But sham voting is as unknown to India as 
it is abhorrent to the political principles of Englishmen. 
Not even Lord ELtenporovcn seemed to think so insig- 
nificant a thing as the conscience of an official below the 
diguity of Governor-General worth considering. But Eng- 
lish officials feel that they are not like corporations. They 
believe that they have souls to be damned as well as bodies 
to be kicked, and, until use hardens them, they shrink from 
pretending to record an independent opinion when they 
know they must do as they are bid. 

The great evil of the proposed scheme is that it cannot 
last. It does not rest on any clear principle, and therefore 
a pressure for some alteration in it can always be exercised. 
Nominally, the Council is to be a sort of Parliament—the 
mere shadow of a Parliamentary shade, but still not a mere 
consultative body. There will, therefore, always be an 
opening for the discontented to demand that Parliamenta 
institutions shall not be trifled with, and that the sham sh 
be made a reality, The regulations restricting the publica- 
tion of the debates will be watched with especial jealousy in 
England. To grind away about the liberty of the press 
just suits the level of the ordinary captious member who 
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raises difliculties, in that wandering flux of small talk which 
serves for Indian debates in the Commons, It is very hard and 
very irksome to get up any Indian question thoroughly, but 
it is easy, pleasant, and popular to expose the inconsistency 
of having a Parliament and keeping its proceedings secret. 
If the debates are immediately made public, then the incon- 
veniences of a Parliament in India will immediately begin to 
show themselves. The speakers against the Government 
measures will have a very factitious value attached to 
their speeches, because they will all be regarded as inde- 
pendent. The representatives of the commercial com- 
munity, as the Duke of Arcy.t calls the unpaid Europeans 
who are to be decoyed into forming a permanent and hope- 
less minority for the glory of the Government, will be looked 
on as patriots ; and it will be confidently asserted, without 
the possibility of disproof, that a large number of the officials 
are really of the same way of thinking, although they dare not 
show it. A good ground will be made out for increasing the 
number of independent votes, and thus the mock Parliament 
will become one real enough to give trouble. There is always 
a slight chance that some passing cause may infect the House 
of Commons with a desire to show that it can interfere with 
India if it likes ; and if anything is likely to attract atten- 
tion at such a crisis and form a subject of declamation, it is 
the existence of a sham constitutional check. If the 
Governor-General were avowedly supreme, and sat amongst 
advisers instead of affecting to wait the pleasure of a deli- 
berative body, all discussion would be at an end, for there 
would be no sham to attack. The real check on the Go- 
vernor-General is the Secretary of State at home; and 
when the telegraph is completed to India, this check will 
operate quite as rapidly as an Indian Council could do, and 
with absolute certainty of producing the desired effect. If 
the Secretary of State were fit for his post, this check would 
be applied very sparingly ; and if the Secretary of State is 
not fit for his post, the House of Commons must take the 
responsibility. 


AMERICA. 


M UCH interest will attach to the first proceedings of the 

North American Congress. There can be no doubt 
that all necessary supplies will be voted for the war, even if 
it is thought necessary to impose a direct tax as an aid and 
security for the projected loan. It is also certain that the 
Government will be supported by a large majority in all the 
measures which it has taken for providing an army and com- 
mencing the war. It is probable, on the other hand, that 
some opposition will disturb the temporary and factitious una- 
nimity which has lately superseded all discussion on public 
affairs. There is undoubtedly a large party still favourable to 
peace, if not to the claims of the South, and it is said that the 
representatives of the Democratic city of New York will even 
propose the recognition of the Confederacy. The rumoured 
negotiations at Washington have been denied with suspicious 
vehemence, and it is admitted that a memorial in favour of 
peace, drawn up by Southern agents, has received numerous 
signatures among the mercantile community. The New York 
Herald, long an organ of the pro-slavery party, and of late a 
furious advocate for a war of suljugation,has almost avowedly 
justified the suspicion that its rabid vituperation of England 
was intended to promote the interests of theseceders, Its impu- 
dent proposal that the belligerents should concur in a piratical 
attack on Canada is evidently intended to familiarize the 
public mind with plans for negotiation. Mr. Liycoun and 
Mr. Sewarp may perhaps not be disinclined to enconrage a 
revulsion of public opinion which would preclude the neces- 
sity of persevering in an interminable euterprise. The 
Government can scarcely fail to understand that no prepon- 
derance of military force will reduce a vast country in- 
habited by a population of English descent into permanent 
submission, ‘he vigorous preparations which have been 
made for war may probably incline the Confederate Govern- 
ment to listen to reason, while the actual commencement of 
serious hostilities will only render the breach more utterly 
irreparable. The angry civilians who have undertaken to 
subdue the South already show a characteristic disregard for 
the customary laws or courtesies of war. Within a short 
distance of Washington, country houses are destroyed on the 
pretext that the owners are disloyal, and the Government is 
censured by the popular judgment for treating captured 
rebels merely as prisoners of war. 

If, contrary to all probable e 
proceeds in earnest, the Southern 


ion, the campaign 


tes, although they will 


never be subdued, may be exposed to serious danger and 
suffering. Mr. Russewe’s lively description of his tour in 
the lower regions of the Mississippi represents a state of 
society which scarcely admits of being made worse by war ; 
but the negro population, which constitutes or produces all 
the wealth of the country, will become a precarious property 
in the neighbourhood of a hostile army. The blockade of 
the ports will interfere with the disposal of the future cotton 
crop ; and although the higher classes will give their personal 
services more zealously than their equals in the North, it 
seems that they are already compelled to fill up their ranks 
witb alien mercenaries, If the Free States persevere in their 
enterprise, the struggle may perhaps be fought out by two 
opposing Irish armies, under the command of American 
officers, The party, however, which stands on the defensive 
will contain a larger native element, inasmuch as the invaded 
planters will be fighting at home, Neither of the bellige- 
rents has any reason to count on English assistance or 
sympathy, for the slave-owners are as loud in their 
childish threats of withholding their cotton from its principal 
market as the Republicans of the North in their blustering 
denunciations of neutrality. A’ profound contempt for the 
coarse levity of American political language is perfectly 
compatible with a calm appreciation of the conflicting parties 
and of their prospects. ‘The social condition of the North 
is safer and wholesomer than a system founded on slavery ; 
and the Free States, with the probable addition of some of 
the Border territory, will remain a great and prosperous 
nation. The wanton repudiation of the friendly feelings 
which Englishmen lately entertained to the United States 
will scarcely affect the bonds of commercial intercourse, Tn 
two or three years, the chronic animosity of American 
brawlers will probably have discovered some new pretext 
for noisy vituperation. The South will lose more than the 
North by the separation which it has precipitated, but its 
ultimate independence is apparently secure. No demagogue 
will be able to thwart the determination of cotton-planters 
to sell their produce, and if no attempt is made to revive 
the Slave-trade, the Confederate Government may well main- 
tain amicable relations with Eugland. 

The military operations have thus far been so unimportant 
that even the newspapers have a difficulty in providing a 
supply of heroes and victories. A quarter of a million of 
men upon paper corresponds to a comparatively limited num- 
ber of available soldiers. The regiments are undrilled, the 
officers are untaught, and the generals themselves, with all 
their indigenous handiness and versatility, are strangers to 
the art of war, General Scorr, who is apparently a sensible 
man, and, in comparison with his subordinates, an ex- 
perienced yeteran, is evidently not anxious to engage his 
troops in a distant campaign. He probably understands that 
although the newly formed army might be trusted in a stand- 
up fight, there is neither a commissariat nor a staff to 
organize an advance into the enemy's country. According to 
some accounts, the Federal troops, notwithstanding the ex- 
travagant boasts of patriotic writers, are overmatched at the 
very outset of the war on the territory of Northern Virginia. 
Yet it may be doubted whether the Secessionists would pro- 
voke a battle, even with the certainty of immediate success. 
It is their interest to keep the war at a distance from 
the centre of their territory, but they have probably aban- 
doned their designs upon Washington, and a victory over 
the Northern army might indefinitely postpone their hopes 
of peace. If the 4th of July passed without an attack on 
the capital, it may be assumed that no serious collision will 
take place during the remainder of the summer. The Con- 
federate army will make a stand either at Richmond or at 
some point farther south, and the Northern troops will be 
sufficiently occupied in improving their own discipline and 
organization. ‘l'o the west of the Alleghanies, it is possible 
that a more active contest may take place between the 
Federal troops and the militia forces of Missouri and 
Tennessee. e weakness of the Central Government is 
proved by the practical recognition of the utterly illegal 
neutrality which has been proclaimed by Kentucky. If 
Massachusetts were conterminous with South Carolina, 
there would be every reason to anticipate a vigorous contest, 
stimulated by the mutual antipathy which divides the 
Puritans of New England from the planters of the South. 
But the actual war will be conducted on the comparatively 
neutral ground of the Border States, aud it may be hoped that 
the stronger party will be satisfied with moderate success. 

Almost every impartial observer has, from the beginning 


of the quarrel, expressed a doubt whether a war without 
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purpose wonld be seriously waged under the influence of 
passion. It is possible that Mr. Lincotn and his Cabinet 
may have been exempt from the sudden excitement which 
they have prudently countenanced and accepted. The most 
zealous promoters of the war are beginning to censure the 
slackness of the Government, and the Southern agents who 
have not been openly received have probably found numerous 
opportunities of suggesting terms of compromise. In 
America, as in Europe, Ministers of State may or may not 
be more abundantly gifted by nature than private politicians, 
but responsibility and the necessity of action secure public 
functionaries from the shallower class of illusions. Mr. 
Szwarp may have thought it expedient to talk for 
the multitude, but he can scarcely have failed to perceive 
that the popular demand for conquest is chimerical 
and absurd. The Government is prudent in arming while 
the country is excited, and it ought to employ the force 
which it derives from the general enthusiasm in securing a 
just peace before the agitation subsides. Mr. Lincoiy is 
only pledged to recover the Federal property from the 
seceders, and the object would be most effectually attained 
by a timely negotiation. The anomalous and unconstitutional 


position of Maryland and Virginia will remind the Cabinet. 


of the innumerable administrative difficulties which would 
ensue on a successful campaign. Experienced politicians are 
not likely to be led away by the ostentatiously exceptional 
unanimity of the North. The opinions which prevailed four 
months ago may at any moment resume their supremacy, 
and the obvious expediency of allowing the South to 
separate in peace may prevail over the sudden clamour for 
an internecine war. 


WAKEFIELD. 


— merits of the Wakefield question may be summed up 
in very few words. The Government were doing their 
bounden duty, as the guardians of public justice, in declining 
to consent to the issue of a writ till Parliament should have 
decided on the case. The offence was flagrant and distinctly 
proved. The offender was singularly destitute of any claim 
to mercy, as being a borough created by the Reform Act and 
sent into the political world with a fair start, clear of freemen 
and all the other encumbrances of traditional corruption. 
The most highly educated and pious swindler could not be a 
more proper object of severity. It was a culprit full dressed 
in the neatest black, with the stiffest white tie and a first- 
rate religious reputation. You might as well have got up a 
petition for the free pardon of Paun and Srracuay. The 
mass of those who voted for the issuing of the writ did so, 
not because they were so weak as to believe in the slightest 
degree that it was just, or for the public interest, that the 
writ should issue, but partly because they thought the 
borough might possibly, at another election, return a Con- 
servative, partly because they are ready to vote for anything, 
and with anybody, in order to gain a petty victory over the 
Government. That one hundred and twenty-three members 
should have been found to vote on their side, shows the success 
with which, upon the whole, Mr. Disraeut has operated on the 
good sense and morality of his party. That party, which was 
once led by great men and for great objects, now presents 
itself on every opportunity in the august disguise of a gipsy 
stealing sticks, 
See Mizraim’s kingeraft, of i 
Sunk to nocturnal deeds of aa 

One question does just as well as another for displaying the 
sagacity of a great tactician. If Mr. Disragti could only 
have the opportunity, he would diyide, and beat the Govern- 
ment on a question whether the House should go to prayers. 
But perhaps it is just as well that this should be so. Mr. 
Bricut requires a counterpoise, in order that the country 
may not become too Tory. He and Mr. Disrarni between 
them keep the balance even. It is essential to the working 
of our Constitution that the party of order and the 
party of progress, as it is the fashion to call them, should 
have a tolerably equal hold upon the public mind. A short 
time ago, owing to the discredit which the party of order 
had brought on themselves by their conduct on the matter 
of the Corn-laws, the party of progress seemed to be too ex- 
clusively in the ascendant. We were threatened with a 
headlong plunge into a 5/. franchise, with universal suffrage 
close in view. But Mr. Bricut came to save the endangered 
State. Such was the effect of his masterly orations that in 
a short time the country, instead of demanding a new Reform 
Bill, was almost ready to repeal the old. The danger now 


was, lest the party of order, in its turn, should become en- 
tirely dominant, and lest a reactionary Government, fairly 
seated in power by the general alarm, should compromise the 
fruits of the rational progress which the nation has made 
during the last forty years. From this peril Mr. DisraE.r 
delivers us. His tactics rouse the morality of the nation to 
counteract its fears. He takes care to neutralize all the 
ignominy which Mr. Bricut brings upon Liberalism, by 
bringing an equal amount of ignominy upon Conservatism. 
We have to thank Mr. Bricur for preserving us from 
American institutions. We have to thank Mr. Disraett for 
preserving us from a High Tory Administration. Prevented 
from swerving too much to the right or to the left by the 
two repulsive objects, the nation preserves the middle path 
of moderation, and maintains a Government of mixed Liberals 
and Conservatives, which responds to the national desire for 
present tranquillity in home politics, pursues the national 
policy abroad, and compromises nothing. 

But what is to be done with Wakefield? It is not un- 
naturally argued that the disfranchisement, perpetual or 
temporary, of the borough involves the innocent in the 
punishment of the guilty, and that the offenders ought to 
be selected for personal disfranchisement. There is con- 
siderable colour of justice in this view of the matter. But 
supposing such a course to be otherwise perfectly feasible, 
the chief offenders in this instance, and in the cases of 
Gloucester and Berwick, are guaranteed against personal 
penalties by a virtual pledge in the Act under which the 
Commissions of Inquiry are established. That Act provides 
that all persons who shall receive a certiticate from the Com- 
missioners of having made full disclosures shall be protected 
against all legal consequences arising from the acts to which 
they confess. By the impunity thus held out, the culprits 
have been induced to discover themselves and disclose 
their misdeeds. The necessary evidence of corruption 
in the boroughs could not have been otherwise obtained. 
And if the stigma of personal disfranchisement is not 
exactly one of the legal consequences contemplated 
by the Act, it would still be in spirit a violation 
of the promise of impunity held out to elicit the 
confessions. The choice, therefore, lies between the disfran- 
chisement of the borough and the condonement of a public 


crime. In the case of Wakefield, there appeared to be indi- 
| cations of a general acquiescence in corruption, tainting the 

constituency as a body, and rendering it collectively a proper 
| object foranimadversion. If the franchise were a proprietary 
right, the case would be different. But it bears no analogy 
| toa proprictary right of any kind. It is a privilege anda 
trust bestowed by the State upon particular boroughs, 
because they are supposed to be capable of sending good 
members to Parliament. Their size is taken as the practical 
criterion, but only because it implies fitness; and the quali- 
| fication of integrity is presumed. It may be hard upon the 
_ honest electors of Wakefield to lose their votes ; but their 
case is no worse than that of many people of equal honesty 
and equal property who have none. The best part of any 
borough constituency, indeed, is only too likely to acquiesce 
with complacency in a measure which rids them of the social 
and moral nuisance of elections. Like the culprit in the 
ecclesiastical court who, when he received sentence of tem- 
porary excommunication, only prayed that it might be made 
perpetual, they would cheerfully welcome a disfranchisement 
of their borough for five years, but they would prefer that it 
might be for ever. 

Unfortunately, besides direct bribery, there are deeper 
sources of corruption in boroughs which no disfranchisement, 
personal or collective, will reach, and which set penal laws 
and the fangs of the Attorney-General at defiance. Every- 
body knows that under the disguise of subscriptions to local 
objects and gifts to needy constituents, corruption may be 
carried on all the year round, and a borough in effect rented, 
as you would rent a house, at so many hundreds a year, 
with entire impunity. There are men steeped to the lips 
in bribery who cannot be touched, simply because they have 
the wit to bribe at every time except the time of the elec- 
tion. The truth is, a large proportion of the borough voters 
are, as a class, mercenary and venal. Not that they are 
rogues, or that they have no regard for their party or their 
country ; but from their limited intelligence their feelings 
on political questions are not strong enough to contend with 
their personal interests. This is the nature of the animal, 
and, in some form or other, nature will have her way. The 
same class have a low love of flummery and flattery, and a 


low habit of exacting from those who seek their suffrages 
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a servile compliance with all their tyrannical humours, 
the effect of which on the character of the representative is 
almost as bad as that of the grosser forms of corruption. 
The question is a very serious one, as the miserable dearth 
of rising statesmen in the House of Commons too plainly 
shows. When people laugh at electoral corruption, and 
affect to treat any attempt to mend it as chimerical puri- 
tanism, it is difficult to imagine what political evil they 
would regard as grave. But the effectual cure for it will 
not be found in penal legislation, though penal legislation is 
useful both as a direct preventive and as a protest of the 
national conscience. The effectual cure will be found in the 
increase of intelligence among the lower portion of the middle 
class, and the enlargement of their mental vision so as to 
bring within it objects which, in their present intellectual 
condition, have necessarily a very feeble influence on their 
minds. A good system of middle-class education, in a word, 
will probably raise the character of our borough constituen- 
cies and of their representatives. If that fails, we are in a 
bad way. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN INDIA. 
ORD SHAFTESBURY may be congratulated on 


having, for the moment, no pressing work on hand in 
the way of badgering Papists or cavilling at Education Com- 
missioners. ‘The result of this comparative leisure has been 
to induce him to bring before the House of Lords one of the 
most important and most neglected subjects which claim the 
earnest attention of Parliament. The history of public 
works in India isa very old story, and is only intelligible from 
the fact that it is an old story. If, in this year 1861, it 
had been newly discovered that it was possible for the 
Government of India to invest money upon undertakings 
which would give an average return of 69 per cent., and at 
the same time to expunge droughts and famines from the list 
of Indian calamities, and to furnish the means of bringing 
an almost incalculable quantity of Indian cotton into the 
English market, can any one in his senses doubt that the 
money would be found at least as easily as 50,000,000/. have 
been provided for the construction of railways which are 
not expected by the most sanguine to pay 10 per cent.? 
Unfortunately, the statement which Lord SHarrespury 
made on the subject of canal and irrigation works was not a 
new discovery. People in authority have got accustomed to 
hear of the fabulous profits which are realized from Indian 
canals. More than this, they have, with no very friendly 
animus, scrutinized the reports of their engineers, and have 
been compelled to admit the accuracy of the almost incredible 
estimates of profit which have been framed with respect to 
the great works of irrigation which have so long languished 
for want of support. 1t has become the official creed that, 
to secure profits which, in ordinary cases, no speculator in 
his wildest dreams would hope for, is not worth the effort of 
raising funds at the cost of a tenth part of the income which 
they would bring in. It would be very pleasant, as Lord Dz 
Grey concedes, for the Indian Government to enter upon so 
magnificent a speculation, but it would be quite irregular to 
raise the necessary means in England, even though the profits 
should suffice to pay the interest of the loan ten times over. 
Nothing could be more favourable and patronizing than the 
tone in which the Government speakers referred to these en- 
terprises. All that Lord SHarressury alleged, not excepting 
the sixty or seventy per cent., was admitted to be true, for 
the obvious reason that it rested upon the unanimous decla- 
rations of a multitude of returns and reports which it was 
quite impossible to question. But it is a rule, it seems, 
that though money to the extent of 50,000,000/. may be 
raised on Government credit for, the less essential purpose 
ef constructing railroads, not one sixpence is to be spent 
on works which are the primary necessity of India, unless it 
can be drawn from the imaginary surplus which has rendered 
a = of 4,000,000/. necessary to keep the Indian Exchequer 
solvent. 

Of course it is idle to argue against a settled rule. It 
might be suggested, perhaps, that a revenue of 60 per cent. 
would amply provide for interest, even at the rate of 5 per 
cent. ; but it is the rule to borrow for railways, and to borrow 
to make ends meet year after year, and it is equally the rule 
not to borrow for the sake of making enormous profits, and 
saving lives by millions whenever a serious drought occurs. 
One might as well submit that official papers should not be 
tied up in red tape as suggest a deviation from a rule which 
derives its force from the fact of its existence in defiance of 


the most cogent reasons for its abrogation. Still, if the 
practice cannot be changed, or at any rate cannot be changed 
until public opinion has expressed itself a little more strong!v, 
it is well that all should know what the admitted facts of 
the case really are. The debate in the House of Lords is 
extremely valuable in this respect, because it has elicited from 
the Government an acknowledgment that the well-known facts 
which Lord SHarresBury quoted are beyond the possibility of 
question. Now what are the facts? In the first place, the irri- 
gation works in existence after a century of British rule are 
very inferior to those which were established by the Princes 
whom we dispossessed. For a few years, from 1816 to 1853, 
some energy was shown in the prosecution of irrigation works 
in about forty different localities. The profit in one instance 
reached 259 per cent., and the average revenue derived from 
the whole of these undertakings, taking bad and good 
together, was the almost incredible amount of sixty-nine and 
a-half per cent. This, let it be observed, is not an engineer’s 
estimate, but an actual realized fact, authenticated by 
official returns, and that so incontestably as to admit of no 
denial by a Government which declines to make any sub- 
stantial effort to work the profitable mine which nature has 
placed at its disposal. Another admitted fact is that the 
cost of bringing to the sea an unlimited supply of cotton 
might be reduced by means of canals from 160s. to 248. per 
ton. ‘To mention but one more material circumstance, it is 
not disputed that the class of works which Lord Smarres- 
BukY advocated would render famines practically impossible 
in India. 

The way in which these facts were met on the part of the 
Government is very instructive to rising officials. It re- 
quired some genius to admit a case so startling as that made 
by Lord Suarrespury, and at the same time to justify in- 
action by any plea short of an assertion that it was abso- 
lutely impossible to find the funds necessary for the develop- 
ment of such important undertakings. Lord De Grey was 
equal to the occasion. He entirely agreed that the extension 
of these works was of the first importance, and he thought 
that a sufficient sense of that importance was shown by the 
proposed expenditure of 1,400,o00l., not on irrigation works 
alone, but upon those undertakings and on roads tog: ther. 
What fraction of this sum is devoted to canals Lord De 
Grey was careful not to state ; but even if the whole amount 
were to be exclusively spent on irrigation, we should have 
the strange result that works which are of the first im- 
portance receive aid to the extent of about one-sixth of the 
amount to be disbursed during the year for the secondary 
purpose of promoting railway construction. This meagre 
explanation, embedded in a choice collection of the 
customary phrases about the limits of the resources of 
India and the necessity of having regard to financial con- — 
siderations, is the official answer to the proposal to 
enrich the Government and the people of India by the most 
beneficial and lucrative enterprise which has ever been placed 
within the reach of what should be an intelligent Govern- 
ment. Some years ago, it was ascertained that drainage 
works would be extremely beneficial to a large proportion of 
the lands of Ireland. But the proprietors had been com- 
pelled to neglect these enterprises by the fact that their 
resources were limited by the total absence of a surplus 
income. In many cases, the evil went even further, and the 
unlucky owner of an estate of half-drained peat found him- 
self not only without money but without credit, and with a 
property so deeply encumbered that it was impossible to 
raise another shilling, even for the purpose of largely in- 
creasing the value of the land for the benefit of every one 
concerned, A very simple device was put in practice to 
meet the mischief. The Government advanced the necessary 
money, and, so far from preaching the propriety of limiting 
improvements to the extent of the surplus income which 
might be available, actually encouraged and assisted im- 
poverished landlords to improve their estates by lending 
money on easy terms as a first charge on the land which it 
was intended to benefit. If this was wise policy in the case 
of individuals, why not also in the case of India? The appeal 
to us is much stronger, not only from the obligation which 
we owe to the natives, but from the certainty of immense 
profit, and from the material fact that India, the most 
improvable estate in the whole world, is the property of 
the Queen of Excianp in as full a sense as the word 
could be applied to the Crown Lands which furnish 
a small quota to the revenue of this country. What is 
there to prevent an advance by England to India strictly 


for the purpose of promoting public works? Lord Over- 
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STONE suggested the only practical difficulty in the way of 
large operations—that the market would probably soon have 
had enough of Indian securities. This may be so, and no 
one is more likely than Lord Overstone to be right in such 
a prediction ; but, if the expenditure would he as profitable 
as it is admitted that it would be, where would be the 
danger of a loan out of the Consolidated Fund to the Govern- 
ment of India at 5 per cent., or any other rate of interest, 
to assist in the improvement of the country, on the same 
principle on which loans for similar purposes have been so 
often made to privateowners? Every one would gain by the 
transaction. India would borrow at 5 per cent. and realize 
50 per cent. England would lend at 5 per cent. and could 
borrow at 3}. The natives of India would be made pros- 
perous and saved from such calamities as that which they 
have recently endured. Manchester would get cotton to fill 
up the void left by the partial failure of the American 
supply. Commerce of every kind would benefit by improved 
means of communication and increased wealth; and all this 
would be obtained at no other cost than the abrogation of a 
pedantic rule of office, that the most promising investment in 
the world is not to be touched until India has a surplus at 
her disposal. 

One other danger, indeed, was suggested by Lord Over- 
sTONE—namely, that the raising of the necessary money on 
a British guarantee would increase the difficulty, already 
almost insuperable, of maintaining the fiction of the 
separation of Indian and Imperial liabilities. We should 
be disposed to go even a step further, and say that the 
danger, such as it is, is not only almost, but quite insuperable, 
and that, however reluctant we may be to acknowledge it, 
we are practically, if not technically, involved in all Indian 
engagements. But even if it be supposed desirable and prac- 
ticable to stave off this result a little longer, nothing would 
be easier than to substitute for the concession of an Imperial 
guarantee a transaction which would be, in fact and in form, 
a loan by this country to the Government of India, and 
which, if anything could do so, would emphatically mark 
and perpetuate the severance between English and Indian 
finance, which is the fanciful dream of so many of our 
statesmen. Without a shadow of risk or danger, the most 
splendid enterprise that ever was taken in hand might be 
brought to completion ; but, on the other hand, it must be 
conceded that it would be quite out of the regular course to 
do anything of the kind, and that there is not the smallest 
probability of any encouragement being given by the 
Government to an undertaking which they describe as “of 
“ the first importauce to the welfare of the people of India.” 


THE TRANSPORT SERVICE. 


HE Select Committee on Transport has observed in its 

Report the judicious practice of stating facts and pro- 
nouncing opinions without venturing on dhe hazardous 
course of assigning reasons for the conclasions arrived at. 
If the prudent reserve of the Committee makes it difficult 
to criticise their judgment, it has the counterbalancing in- 
convenience of rendering it impossible to feel any great con- 
fidence in their recommendations. The evidence on every 
point is so full of astounding contradictions, supported by 
equally weighty authority, that a perusal of the Blue-book 
in eatenso leaves almost as much doubt as to the best mode 
of organizing the Transport Service as the meagre Report 
which contains the opinion of the Committee. 

Now that the local Indian army has been swept 
away, while the European force in the country is vastly 
increased beyond the standard maintained before the 
mutiny, the question of the comparative cost of trans- 
port under the various systems which have been sug- 
gested has attained an importance which it never before 

. It is unfortunate that the simplest elements of 
the problem are left by the evidence in utter obscurity. It 
is impossible to say within about 100 per cent. what is the 
average cost per head of the reliefs which are annually sent 
to the army in India. Mr. W111I1s, for example—who, as an 
Admiralty officer, strongly advocates the use of Government 
vessels, such as the Himalaya, for the purposes of military 
transport—puts the average cost of the outward voyage at 
14/. tos. per man, and that of the return voyage at 32/. 82. 
Mr. Mason, the head of the Indian transport department, 


makes the averdge, for a period of ten years, about 11/. 73. - 


per man for the outward, and ati. 8s, fur the homeward 
“aa, Both of these conflicting statements are based on 
ial returns, and the only inference to be drawn is, that 


the Committee had no means of forming an opinion as to 
the expense which had been incurred in times past, or .was 
likely to be incurred in future, by the continuance of 
the present system of employing hired transports for the 
conveyance of troops. In the comparison which has been 
attempted between the two methods, of employing Govern- 
ment ships and taking up vessels when required by con- 
tract, the second branch of the estimate is involved in a 
confusion still more hopeless, Captain Ene, in his first 
evidence, anticipated a large saving by the substitution 
of troop-ships for hired transports, while Admiral Mitye 
estimates the expense of Government transports at about 
double the cost of private ships. A judgment founded on 
such materials as these is not likely to carry much weight, 
and the only legitimate conclusion from a very voluminous 
Blue-book seems to be that there is a fatality about all naval 
affairs which reuders it utterly impossible to say what any- 
thing costs, or how any particular service may be most 
economically conducted. The various witnesses were 
in conflict, not only with each other, but with them- 
selves; and as a test of the value of the calculations 
which were offered for the guidance of the Committee, 
it may be enough to mention, by way of illustration, a little 


discrepancy between the opinions of Mr. W11.Is before and ‘ 


after cross-examination by the Committee. In the first in- 
stance, he had estimated that the use of troop-ships would 
effect a saving of 165,000/. a year. After being reminded that 
he had omitted all allowance for insurance and interest on 
capital, he reduced his anticipated profit by exactly one-half ; 
and on the assumption that the returns given by Mr. Masow 
were accurate, he was compelled to admit, not only that 
his splendid profit vanished altogether, but that the proposed 
change would oceasion an annual loss of more than 80,0001. 
a year. It is idle to follow the details of the evidence further. 
It is simply worthless, and the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee must be received witha due allowance for the peculiar 
character of the foundation on which they rest. 

In the absence of facts, one would be tempted to rely 
upon authority, but though the most distinguished and ex- 
perienced officers were examined, the authority for one or 
another opinion seems to be not at all more decisive than 
the statistics of which we have given a specimen. As a 
rule, with scarcely more than one or two exceptions, every 
witness throws the weight of his judgment into the scale of 
the department with which he happens to be connected. 
Just as, on the great question of the amalgamation of the 
Royal and Indian armies, all the officers of the QuEEN’s army 
were unanimous in recommending a transfer which all the 
Indian officers agreed in deprecating, so, in this matter of 
transport, every department stoutly contends for the supe- 
riority of its own administration. We have a class opinion 
on each side, rather than the individual judgment of 
men who ought to be able to speak with authority. 
The Board of Admiralty regards its own management 
with so much of its accustomed complacency that it is 
anxious to assume the control of the Indian business which 
has until now been left in the hands of the Council of State 
for India. Captain Even’s evidence has already been noticed, 
and Admiral Craiciz, who was the chairman of the late 
Transport Board of the Admiralty during the Crimean war, 
does not hesitate to say that the transport department would 
break down altogether unless it were retained under the 
control of the Board which has the supervision of the dock- 
yards and the administration of the vast sums annually voted 
for the naval service. The Duke of Somerset speaks out 
for the Admiralty with equal contidence ; while the Duke 
of NewcastLe is as decided in the opinion that the transport 
of troops should be under the supreme direction of the 
Secretary of State for War. The practice with reference to 
India has been for the Indian Council to manage the trans- 
port of reliefs and the return of invalided troops, and it is 
observable that its pretensions to have conducted this depart- 
ment with success are so far admitted that the competing 
branches of the Executive have not ventured to question the 
economy or efficiency with which the work has been per- 
formed. 

The rivalry between the Admiralty and the Indian 
Board, and the conflicting claims of naval and military 
authorities, do not end the complications in which 
this apparently simple matter of business is involved. 
Besides the great branches of military transport, another 
very extensive operaticn of the same kind has been carried 
on for many years by an entirely independent office. The 
Emigration Commissioners have been in the habit of 
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despatching cargoes of emigrants, numbering sometimes as 
many a8 40,000 in a single year, and they, too, insist that 
their system is the best and cheapest which could be adopted. 
Mr. Woop, who was formerly a member of the Emigration 
Board, has, in his evidence, strongly urged that the whole 
business of transport should be handed over to the Emi- 
gration department (reconstituted as a general Transport 
Board for all purposes), and that it should be placed under 
the immediate control of the War Department, to the exclu- 
sion alike of the Admiralty and the Council of India, His 
evidence—which is perhaps the most practical of any which 
was given before the Committee—does seem to show not on] 
that the transport of emigrants has been conducted with 
more economy and success than the ordinary business of 
conveying troops, but it suggests some improvements in the 
arrangements for chartering troop-ships for India, which, if 
the figures quoted are to be relied on, are likely to diminish 
considerably the cost of the service. The main feature of his 
plan is to take up ships for the double voyage out and home, 
it being assumed that a shipowner who trusts to the Indian 
market for a return freight will somewhat augment his charges 
on account of the uncertainty of finding immediate profitable 
employment for his ship. In the midst of all this conflict, 
there is one point on which all the witnesses were agreed— 
and that is, that the worst plan of all is the present one, of 
sending three independent Government departinents into the 
market to raise the price of freight upon each other. The 
Committee have seized with avidity upon this one solid 
piece of truth which their inquiry has brought into promi- 
uence ; and their first recommendation is the consolidation 
of the whole Transport service in the hands of a single de- 
partment. There can be little question that, so far, the 
Report is right ; and in spite of the many contradictions on 
the point, it will perhaps be generally admitted, on & priori 
grounds, that the Committee is also right in pronouncing the 
use of Government troop-ships to be more costly than the 
hiring of private vessels. A few troop-ships will probably 
always be essential for conducting the minor reliefs of troops 
stationed in or near our own ports; but as a rule, the Com- 
mittee can scarcely be wrong in saying that the most econo- 
mical method will be to rely mainly on the resources of the 
mercantile marine. 

These preliminary matters being settled, the difficulty 
still remained of selecting the department under whose 
supervision the Transport Board should be placed. The 
claims of the India Office and the Emigration Com- 
mission to furnish the model for the new Board rest on the 
acknowledged efficiency with which they have done their 
work ; and it would almost necessarily follow that a Transport 
Board so organized should remain independent of Admiralty 
control, and responsible only to the military authorities in 
matters connected with the conveyance of troops. The 
counter claims of the Admiralty seem to rest on the theory 
that the assistance of the navy in repairing damages to 
transports would not be readily given unless the Admiralty 
were entrusted with the general control. In addition to 
this fanciful advantage, the Admiralty can show a more 
varied experience than either of its rivals. The old Transport 
Board, which managed the conveyance of troops and the 
commissariat service with much success during the campaigns 
of the Duke of Wetiincrox, was indepepdent of the 
Admiralty. This was superseded shortly after the peace by 
the Navy Board, which worked, as the Committee tells us, 
upon “no perfect system.” The Admiralty afterwards 
transferred the transport business to the Victualling depart- 
ment, until this also broke down in the Crimean War, 
and was again replaced by a Transport Board subject to the 
Admiralty, which worked, it is said, extremely well, and 
Was consequently abolished for the purpose of reuniting the 
Victualling and Transport Services. These not very bril- 
liant performances have induced the Committee to recommend 
that the whole transport business shall in future be entrusted 
to the Board of Admiralty, which will no doubt manage it as 
well as it dees most other duties which it undertakes. The 
grounds of this decision are shortly stated to be that the 
weight of authority is in its favour, and that the reasons for 
it are unanswerable. Perhaps it was on this account that 
the Committee did not think it necessary to specify reasons 
Which could not be disputed ; but it may be hoped that the 
House of Commons, before adopting this part of the Report, 
Will insist on hearing these cogent reasons which it is not onl 
impossible to answer, but very difficult to discover. The Ad- 
miralty, with its usual Inck, has got a verdict in its favour ; 


but it is not every verdict which is cither intelligible or final. 


FLOGGING THE DEAD HORSE. 


CURIOUS little tract has reached us from the 

“ Radical Reform League, Birmingham,” with the inti- 
mation that “insertion and comment” would be esteemed a 
favour. It would be inconvenient to comply literally with 
the first half of the request, though we are very willing to 
assist in giving publicity to the most material portions of 
the document, We have no objection, however, to offer 
such comments as occur to us on the composition thus sub- 
mitted to our notice, and if our opinion can be of any use 
to the gentlemen of the League, it is very much at their ser- 
vice. The paper consists of an address “to the People of 
“ Great Britain and Ireland,” with the draft of a “ Proposed 
“ National Petition” appended—the object of the address 
being to stimulate signatures to the petition, and the prayer 
of the petition being for what is called “registered mauhood 
“ suffrage,” flanked by the ballot, and “an equitable redis- 
“tribution of members.” The address, though printed in 
Birmingham, has nothing specially local about it, and we 
may as well say at once that there is apparently nothing 
to connect it with Mr. Bricut, who is perhaps more 
likely to be embarrassed than strengthened by a move. 
ment which it must be almost equally.awkward for him 
to adopt or to disavow. We are probably not far wrong 
in conjecturing that it may be the production of the 
gentleman whose signature is the first attached to it, and 
who bears a name which gives him a twofold title to take the 
lead of the party of progress. Though we are but imper- 
fectly acquainted with the niceties of Mr. Wasnineron 
Wi1ks’s style, we venture to pay him what he will doubtless 
consider the compliment of assuming that he is the author 
of an exposition of the intolerable wrongs suffered by an 
oppressed and enslaved people at the hands of a corrupt and 
tyrannical oligarchy. Be this, however, as it may, the 
address has its value as a manifesto which is evidently in- 
tended to prelude a “national movement” on the very 
grandest scale. It is signed by the Presidents, Vice-Presi- 
dents, and Secretaries of more than a dozen Political Unions, 
Reform Unions, Reform es, or Reform Associations in 
different parts of the kingdom, and altogether looks, on 
paper, extremely formidable. It may not be without inte- 
rest to examine views and statements which come to us with 
such a mass of corporate authority, and which may hereafter 
seek expression in an agitation more or less noisy. 

The address is pervaded by a tone of profound philosophie 
melancholy, and gives a truly dismal account of the existing 
political condition of the English people. The writer is 
oppressed with the reflection that the British Constitution 
has given general satisfaction ever since 1832, and has not 
once been taken to pieces for repairs. “It is now nearly 
“ thirty years since you obtained any increased share in the 
“ Government that is carried on in your name, and is sus- 
“ tained by your industry. The average lifetime of a gene- 
“ ration has well nigh passed away without bringing to the 
“ people of these realms any enlargement of those franchises 
“in the possession of which consists real political liberty.” 
For it must be understood that there are two sorts of political 
liberty—the real and thesham. There is a so-called political 
liberty which consists in mere freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, freedom of industry, freedom of locomotion, 
freedom of association for public objects, and which is 
guaranteed by the Habeas Corpus Act and trial by 
jury. This is sham political liberty. Real political 
liberty is something quite different. It means the right 
of voting at elections of members of Parliament, and is 
altogether irrespective of the goodness or badness of a Govern- 
ment. “This alone is genuine,” as the advertising doctors 
say. The discovery is an important one, and leads to some 
curious and unexpected results. A country may be ad- 
mirably well governed, may be prosperous beyond all ancient 
or modern example, may live under just laws honestly 
executed, may afford unbounded scope to every kind of 
individual or associated enterprise, may surround the personal 
freedom of the citizen or subject with all sorts of constitu- 
tional guarantees, and yet be lamentably destitute of real 
political liberty. The authors of the manifesto before us are 
too logical not to face this conclusion boldly. In their philo- 
sophy it does not raise the smallest presumption in favour of 
a political Constitution that it works singularly well. “ Our 
“ country has made unparalleled progress in all that distin- 
“ guishes civilized and prosperous nations ; in numbers, edu- 
“ cation, and morals, in agriculture and manufactures, in trade 
“and art, we have rapidly advanced ;” but all this counts 
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for nothing. Five adult males out of every six have no votes 
at elections because they happen not to live in ten-pound 
houses ; and so,“ whatever our social advantages, we are politi- 
“ cally degraded and enslaved.” If you want to know what 
real political liberty is, cross the Channel, and see it in its 
fullest perfection under the rule of Napoteon III. Military 
despotism, resting on universal suffrage, is infinitely more to 
the taste of the Radical platform than that spurious descrip- 
tion of freedom which consists in what is vulgarly called the 
liberty of the subject. 

It must be admitted that the gentlemen of the Radical 
Reform League have devised a sufficiently searching remedy 
for the national prosperity and good government which they 
view with so little satisfaction. Perhaps, indeed, they are 
not quite up to the mark of their own principles, for their 
“ registered manhood suffrage” would still leave a clear half 
of the community in a state of political degradation and 
slavery—not to speak of those unfortunate adult males who 
are to be consigned to serfdom for no other offence than 
that of failing to satisfy the purely arbitrary condition of 
“twelve months’ residence in any county, borough, or other 
“ electoral division.” Passing over these minor inconsisten- 
cies, however, we have no difficulty in acknowledging that 
the proposed “ national Reform movement ” promises a very 
complete practical cure for the grievance of a Constitution 
which has the provoking fault of working too well. It is 
justly remarked in the “ National Petition” that, of the 
million electors to whom the suffrage is at present restricted, 
many are in too dependent a position to vote honestly, 
“and many more are habitually bribed.” Consequently, 
with a courage to which we cannot refuse our admiration, 
the Leaguers demand a wholesale extension of the suffrage 
to a class below that which is tainted with habitual corrup- 
tion. The obvious objection, that a poorer class of voters 
would be still more open to corrupt influences than the 
existing ten-pounders, is anticipated by a suggestion in 
favour of “protecting the independence and purity of the 
“voters by a system of secret voting, like that used in 
“the Australian colonies.” Perhaps, however, it would 
have been better to stick to the great principle that it 
does not signify whether a country is well or ill governed, 
so that plenty of people have votes; for our Reformers 
might find it difficult to explain how the mere inability 
to negotiate a corrupt bargain can convert a venal 
elector into an eligible member of the national constituency. 
Even assuming the absolute efficiency of that artificial pre- 
ventive of bribery which produces such admirable results in 
the Australian colonies, it does not seem to be a paramount 
object of public policy to ascertain the unbiassed opinion of 
patriots who would be only too happy to sell their country 
if purchasers would come forward. On the whole, the 
Radical Reform Leaguers would save themselves trouble by 
abstaining from the attempt to prove that the ends of good 
government will be furthered by giving political power to a 
few millions of voters whose honesty can only be secured by 
a mechanical contrivance of highly questionable efficacy, and 
of whose intelligence it is undesirable to say anything. 
They are on safe ground when they contend that the difte- 
rence between good and bad government is immaterial to the 
votary of real poljtical liberty. 

The promoters of the new movement do not exhibit any 
undue confidence in the reality and spontaneity of the popular 
demand for which they undertake to find words, Their 
manifesto dwells with suspicious emphasis on the necessity 
of “ organization and earnestness,” together with liberal sub- 
scriptions of cash, and active touting for signatures to the 
“ National Petition.” It is not improbable that a free out- 
lay on stipendiary canvassers may yield a large return in 
the shape of columns of imperfectly legible names; but 
petitions are nowadays liable to the serutiny of a Parlia- 


mentary Committee; and there was once a very numerously ' 


signed “ National Petition” which turned out on inspection 
to be a particularly impudent hoax. Let the Radical League 
take warning by the detected Chartist fraud of 1848, and not 
be too eager to press the whole London Directory into the 
cause of popular progress. As regards the general prospects 
of the “movement,” they will perhaps do well to relinquish 
their reliance on the dishonest adhesion of “one or other of 
“the great parties whose forces are so nearly balanced.” 
Both of the great parties have already tried the experiment 
of making political capital for themselves by simulated sym- 
pathy with a factitious agitation ; and the result has not 
been such as to encourage an early repetition of the 


maneuvre. Altogether, the Radical Reform League is 


started under unpromising auspices. It does not seem 
probable that the public opinion on which Mr. Bricut's 
inflammatory rhetoric vainly expended itself, and which has 
submitted with more than resignation to the perfidious 
abandonment of the people’s cause by a Reform Ministry, 
will be greatly moved by the semi-seditious platitudes of 
Mr, Wasuineton Wixks’s emasculate Chartism. 


SOCIAL AMBITION, 


fips are three illusions which exercise a sway over almost 
every man who has got a black coat on his back. The first 
is, that in some attitude, or in some feature or member, he has a 
certain share of good looks; the second is, that when he whistles 
other people recognise a tune ; and the third is, that he is insome 
remote manner connected with the nobility. Women do not, 
except in very rare instances, share in the second of these illusions, 
but they feel the other two in full force. It is not likely that an 
exhortations could dispel fancies so pleasant and so deeply ween | 
and it would not perhaps be desirable, even if it were possible, to 
strip life of so much innocent pleasure as attends these day- 
dreams. It happens, however, in the present age, that the secret 
belief which people have that they really belong to the cream 
of society exhibits itself in a new form. It shows itself in that 
nearly universal affectation of living in the same way as rich people 
which pervades English life. Bony one feels called on to 
wear the same dresses, to have the same servants and the same 
dinners, that are fashionable in the circles of fashion ; and this 
not as a matter of taste, but as a tribute to their own merits and 
an assumption of a place in society that is their due. The varieties 
of income or of the circle of acquaintances are not allowed to make 
any difference. To permit a difference would be to acknowledge 
a social inferiority that is insupportable. But illusions will not 
alter facts. The stern reality remains, that purses do not lengthen 
because their owners empty them in what they call maintainin 
their position, and the anxiety to keep up to an imaginary onal 
level causes a wear and tear of mind that makes lite pass away 
in a state of feverish anxiety. It is a common observation that 
every one now lives up to the full extent of his income, or rather 
beyond it; and there is a greater bondage of formality weighin 
every year with a pressure as of lead on many of the ranks at 
English society. That any one will abstain from this affectation 
of magnificence simply because it is wrong cannot be expected. 
Nor is it to be hoped that experience will teach prudence. That 
the weaker combatants in the great struggle of fashion disappear, 
and are no more heard of, never frightens those who are still 
swimming. They always think that their luck will carry them 
through, or, if the worst comes to the worst, they will sink and 
get out of the world’s way ; but while they are going on they will 
not put up with the ignominy of modest quietude. We do not 
imagine that either principle or prudence will have any effect ; but 
if these day-dreamers could but realize to themselves how com- 
pletely they throw away the whole pleasure of life, and what a 
very stupi . dys and heavy existence they carve out for them- 
selves with all their efforts, their self-love might possibly make 
them pause. 
. In the first place, they accumulate a mass of bores and 
nuisances on their shoulders which must make them miserable. 
Take, for instance, the prime bore of all bores, that of servants— 
what frightful perplexity of mind, what irritation, what absence 
of ease and cheerful confidence is produced by the habit of 
having unnecessary servants merely to look fine! Persons of 
very moderate pretensions think it necessary to have two or 
three men-servants in a small house, simply that they may be 
considered up to the mark. They must show off livery and con- 
trast it with black in a regular and solemn way, or they would be 
lost. Now, of all tyrannies that the folly of man ever imposed on 
itself, the tyranny of fine useless servants is the worst. Every 
day those liveried sentries are there watching every action of 
those they are supposed to serve, prescribing how their masters 
shall dress, what they shall eat and drink, and in what 
room they shall sit. That the occupation of being a man- 
servant in a family where men-servants are only kept 
for show is one of the most demoralizing to the servants 
themselves that men could take up, is, we may admit, beside 
the question. Let us suppose that the master is indifferent to 
this, and attends only to his own comfort. This is the way in 
which he chooses to spend his age § Many things he must 
ive up, if he is a poor man, in order to get these pampered 
ullies over him; but he makes the sacrifice and bears them. 
Why should he make the sacrifice? Certainly not to gratify his 
tastes. The real genuine taste of every man who has not 
accustomed from the cradle to great establishments, is to be 
waited on by awoman. This is real comfort. There is no silly 
show, no domineering, stupid insolence about a woman-servant; 
but she does her work and brings the things you want, ap 
finds something to do when she is not serving you. Who ever 
stayed at an inn and preferred that peculiar creation of 
artificial life, a coffeeroom-waiter, to a clean, neat, handy maid? 
People find out their real tastes in travelling, and if, when 
they come home, they would apply their discoveries, it would be 
the better for them. Nor need they fear that, if they followed the 
natural tastes of people in moderate positions, they would deny 
themselves the indulgence of the finer feelings that are at work in 
society. They may rest assured that comfort can be had at the 
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same time that superiority can be asserted. People with maid- 
servants can cut each other, and behave with a polite impertinence 
to each other, and stare or sneer each other into discomfort, 
exactly as well as if they had a dozen Jeamses at their elbows. 
A maid at the door and at dinner does not imply knowin 
every one or being universally civil. It only implies comfort an 
ease at home, and a means of escaping heartrending scenes of 
domestic discord. Of course some people must keep men- 
servants. A man with a large house in the country cannot avoid 
a certain amount of state. He is not to be envied for it. It 
is a great penalty to be obliged to live always under the in- 
spection of a host of servants; but he must take the bad with 
the good, and this is one of the drawbacks to his position which 
he must undergo as cheerfully as he can. Use is a second nature 
to him, and he loses almost all consciousness of the burden 
he bears. But it is marvellous that any one who can escape 
the nuisance of servants, and who can enjoy the pleasure of 
— things for himself, should voluntarily cast away his privi- 
eges. 

There is hardly any of the observances which the affectation 
of grandeur imposes on its victims which is the gratification of a 
natural taste. It is true that scarcely any one even pretends to 
find pleasure in them ; but then, by one of the strange caprices 
of the human heart, it is a source of a fitful and morbid pleasuré 
to do things in which no pleasure is found. We are not, it must 
be remembered, speaking now of people of acknowledged wealth 
and position. They have their life set before them, and must 
live it. But most of the things which their imitators do are in 
themselves very stupid to the imitating class. What can be less 
amusing than to drive round the Park in hopes that it may give 
style? What can be more stupid than-to talk of fashionable 
subjects—of the opera, for example—simply because it is 
fashionable to go there? What meal was ever invented so wholly 
and irredeemably silly as the usual English dinner? The 
whole objects of that most important and poetical meal are de- 
feated. The opportunity of the day is thrown away. The 
objects of a dinner are, first of all, to eat as much as is wholesome 
of things that are really pleasant to you; and secondly, to 
talk easily and cheerfully to people who can and will 
talk. It is sad to think of what dinners might be when we see 
what dinners are. Then, again, what an odious tyranny is that 
of dress! People actually go out in full get-up by the sea-shore, 
and human folly can scarcely go beyond this. ‘To turn out ata 
stated hour and promenade in enormous silk dresses at the sea- 
side, is an almost incredible departure from the dictates of 
natural taste. The waywardness of careless leisure, the aban- 
donment of the oldest deshabille, the frank acceptance of dirt 
and salt water—these are the natural concomitants of a stay at 
a seaside place. The amusements of life are endless'to people 
who take what is provided for them; and a seaside place es- 
pecially, with its diversities of population, its sand, its sailors, 
and its shells, its constant ministering to the wants of mind and 
body, ought to be the scene of continued pleasure. And yet 

ople who might enjoy it voluntarily condemn themselves to a 

ind of convict life there, and never leave their cells—to occupy 
which they pay the largest sums any one has the effrontery to 
ely ae to walk out with the other convicts at regulation 
hours in the regulation dress. 

The absolute want of success which attends the greater part of 
this imitation of fashion might alone be supposed sufficient to 
put an end to it. And so it would, were it not that each indi- 
vidual thinks his case an exceptional one, and believes that he 
succeeds, although all his acquaintance fail so absurdly. There is 
something positively babyish in the simple arts which people 

ractise in order to gain a position in society. One of the most 
infantine is that of taking a house very expensive and very small 
in order that they may live in what they think a “good” street 
and near “good” people. They make themselves and their 
families uncomfortable all the year in order that they may have 
the honour of being within a brick of a nobleman. They cannot 
disguise from themselves that the nobleman cares no more for 
them, and knows no more about them, than if they lived at 
Newington-butts; but théy still hope that he casts, in the eyes 
of their acquaintance, a sort of halo over their position. They 
get a little feeble pleasure out of the corner of their visiting 
ecards. Nine-tenths of those who strive to be fashionable are utter 
nobodies, and must remain so; but they cannot bear to own it. 
In no circle perhaps is this anxiety to procure a little trembling 
glory so prevalent as in the legal circle. The families of barristers 
are tortured with the strangest desire to be thought, not so much 
professionally, as socially distinguished. Even the minor dig- 
nitaries are haunted with a belief that it is in the Park om 
that Macgregor is on his native heath, and that Macgregor's 
wife and daughter must go regularly to Almack’s, or the 
world had better come to an end at once. As they bury their 
heads in the sand and turn their backs to the sun, they feel 
warm and comfortable, and hope that no one will see the fact 
they decline to see, and recognise that they hold a respectable, 
but not at all a conspicuous position. But they deceive 
themselves. To great people all small people seem small. They 
do not care whether little people live in one street or another, 
or wear one set of clothes or another, or go to this or that 
watering-place. Some day perhaps we shall all get a little wiser, 
and follow our own inclinations a little more, and care less for 


those who do not care for us, and more for the ease and comfort 
of ourselves and our families. 


THE SILLY SEASON. 3 


“ (NONSTANT readers” of the Times—understanding 
“Constant readers” those who really read the Times 

the year round—must have been often amused by watching the 
change which yearly comes over the great journal during the 
months of autumn. en Parliament is no longer sitting and the 
gay world is no longer gathered together in London, something 
very different is supposed to do for the remnant of the public from 
what is needed in the politer portions of the year. The Times's 
great men have doubtless gone out of town, like other great men. 
How could a leading article for the Times be written out of 
London, and how should men capable of writing leading articles 
for the Times stay in London at such a season? ‘They are 
vanished, ‘The hands which at other times wield the pen for our 
instruction are now wielding the gun on a Scotch moor or the 
Alpenstock on a Swiss mountain. Work is left to feebler hands. 
Then it is that ecclesiastical reformers press the claims of Mr. 
Slope to the Deanery of Barchester ; then it is that enthusiastic 
antiquaries rummage the ruins of Carthage in hopes of finding 
the bones of Hannibal. In those months the great oracle becomes 
—what at other times it is not—simply silly. In spring and early 
summer, the Zimes is often violent, unfair, fallacious, inconsistent, 
intentionally unmeaning, even positively blundering, but it is 
very seldom merely silly. So far from it, one can, in a kind of 
way, generally admire the shrewdness with which fallacies, incon- 
sistencies, and even blunders are adapted to the intellectual 
standard of those for whom leading articles in the Times are 
mainly written. In the dead of autumn, when the second and 
third rate hands are on, we sink from nonsense written with a 
purpose to nonsense written because the writer must write either 
nonsense or nothing. 

We have, however, observed this year very strong symptoms 
of the Silly Season of 1861 setting in a month or two before its 
time. To be sure, the debates of this session have been very 
dull—so much so that some usually keen politicians have almost 
left off reading the debates at all. This may, perhaps, account 
for some of the stronger birds taking flight before their time, and 
leaving half-fledged successors to take up their song in their 
stead. But we are not sure that this is the whole of the matter. 
There are strange symptoms affecting every corner of the Jovial 
world. Highly autumnal articles have been here and there 
scattered over the face of spring, and the most autumnal of all 
was thought worthy of the unique honour of appearing twice in 
the oak of May. Strange expressions have here and there 
oozed out, as if the infallible oracle had begun to doubt of its own 
infallibility. The great potentate who used to sit aloft, like 
“Cesar in his solitary majesty,” has once or twice come down 
into the common arena of the world, and has taken notice of his 
censors. It is only quite lately that a very mysterious personage, 
a “ Mosaic Arab,” has come Rowand with the strange hint—tell 
it not in Exeter Hall—that both Special Correspondents and 
their critics would do well to study the Scriptures in the Douay 
version. Then the prophets sometimes — falsely. Mr. 
Roundell Palmer is not Attorney-General, and Mr. Antrobus is 
still member for Wilton. Nor are physical symptoms wanting 
either. With a pennyworth of price, at least a pennyworth of 
goodness has gone from the paper. We are told by careful 
gardeners that one great advantage of the Zimes over the penny 

pers used to be that the one formed, and the other did not - 

orm, an efficient defence for gooseberry and currant-bushes. We 
may console the feelings of the Zimes at this strange use 
by saying that we have before now seen the Saturday Review 
figuring as a summer ornament in an inn fire-place. But now, 
alas! a painful mediocrity is coming into vogue, and the Times 
no longer keeps that marked advantage in thickness over the 
Star and the Telegraph which the skulls of the Egyptians 
ssed over the skulls of the Persians. Is the change pre- 
icted in the last scenes of the Prometheus approaching its fulfil- 

ment? Is our occupation to be taken from us? 

viv & obdéy tort rippa por mpoKeipevor 

pbxOwr, mpiv dy Lede rupavvidog. 


It is a good while since A2schylus wrote—is the day really at 
hand? And is it possible that we shall not even have to wait for 
the birth of Io’s distant descendant, but that Gods share the fate 
of Giants, and that the young ruler of the Promethean age is 
now, like Pope and Pagan, beginning to die of old age? 

Certain it is that the session of Parliament has not yet ended, 
and yet that the Silly Season of the Zimes has set in with unusual 
severity. Why these wonderful complaints about Parliament 
sitting or speaking at all? It is very wonderful, if you come to 
think about it, that our law-makers should choose summer nights 
for the business of law-making. It is odd that, just when their 
own woods and fields are most beautiful, men 8 ould pick out 
that very time to shut themselves up ina town. It is odd that 
they should choose to debate by night instead of by day, and to 
go to bed about the time that the sun is getting up. But we 
really do not see how all this hurts the Times. Somebody must 
stay in London, somebody must sit up all night, even during the 
recess of Parliament; otherwise we could have no daily paper 
at all. Surely the Zimes ought rather to wish that Parliament 
sat always. There would then be an unfailing supply of 
subjects for leading articles, and there might be no need of 
a Silly Season at all. And it really is hard, when week 
after week of Parliamentary dulness is at last relieved by 
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something interesting, to make that very fact a ground of 
attack on those members who are good enough to relieve 
it. We do not put down the attack on Mr. Kinglake and 
Sir Robert Peel, last Saturday, among yA cere of the Silly 
Season. An exposure of Imperial bad faith would naturally 
be disagreeable even to the milk-and-water Imperialism of the 
Times. When we are told that “a member who takes this line 
condemns himself to political insulation,” we recognise at once 
the genuine ring of the true Imperial coin. The phrase “political 
insulation” is really a masterpiece ; no autumnal hand ever turned 
that out. But poor Mr. Hennessy and Poland! Here we at once 
hail the hand ofthe great historical genius who has before now often 
edified us, and whom we congratulate on having now extended the 
sphere of his studies to modern geography. We pass by mere 
nonsense about dead rabbits, lop-eared does, and so forth, People 
who have so little taste as to write such stuff can of course never 
be persuaded to do otherwise. But we beg most seriously to in- 
form the Times that “when Hannibal” —expende Hannibalem, &c., 
he is almost as unlucky as Charles the Great—‘“‘ when Hannibal 
drew near to Rome, the Senate occupied itself” in something 
very different from “ chaffering about the price of the land on 
which he was encamped.” This inveterate blunderer has got 
hold of the story in Livy that the land on which Hannibal was 
encamped was at that moment sold, without any chaffering, at 
its full value. The chaffering in the Senate is all of his own 
devising, being of course meant at once as a side-blow at the 
British Senate and as a proof that the Zimes had heard of a 
Roman one. Then Lord John Russell is slanderously made to 
affirm that Poland is “‘ very firmly held in nearly equal parts by 
the three greatest military Powers of Eastern Europe.” Lord 
John, at least, knows the map of Europe better than that, and 
he talked no nonsense of the kind. ‘“ Poland ” means two things 
which the Zimes diligently confounds—the old kingdom, final] 
partitioned in 1795, and the new kingdom set up in 1815. If 
the Zimes means the old kingdom, the three “nearly equal 
parts” are ridiculous, as the portion now held by Russia is quite 
twice as large as the portions held by Prussia and Austria toge- 
ther. If the Times means the new kingdom, the three nearly equal 

arts are more ridiculous still, as the new kingdom has never 
| sete divided by anybody, but two Alexanders and a Nicholas 
have in their turns been kings of the whole of it. Then follows 
half a column of stuff about * Pope the First, King of the Poles,” 
and so forth, of which we will only take one sentence. “ Say 
there are a hundred thousand men in each division, i reg 
as many more in the ‘ Free Republic of Cracow.’” at this 
may mean we have not the very faintest notion, except that it 
is clear that the Times believes that the “ Free Republic of 
Cracow ” is still in being. 

This was on Wednesday, July 3rd. The day before was 
devoted to an article on the four seats in Parliament which were 
lately going a-begging. The old joke of Little Pedlington runs 
a good way down a column, and is kept in countenance by 
the new jokes about Widelands,” “ Mammothborough,” and 
“Smoketown.” But what is worth keeping is the following :— 

Theu there are the fancy franchises. The “young gentlemen resident in 

Scotland and who have learnt the Greek alphabet” think they might return 
their member, and the “ gentlemen brought-up at preparatory schools in and 
near London” are prepared to accept the duties of the deposed constituency. 
Why the “ gentlemen with only one eye” should not cast that eye upon t 
prize, or why the “ gentlemen with one leg” should not attempt to obtain a 
footing in the Legislature, we do not understand. There are the Freemasons 
also, and the Odd Fellows, and the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, and 
the Foresters, and many other classes into which we are divided, which have 
hitherto been culpably slothful in vindicating their rights. 
This is certainly a delightful specimen of the good taste and 
good breeding of those who look down with equal contempt at 
once on counties, boroughs, and universities. tt is one comfort 
that we can feel pretty sure that this detestable insolence about 
the Seotch and London Universities can have come from no one 
who ever saw Oxford or Cambridge. 

On Friday in the same week we get some more specimens. The 
article on Mr. Scully is silly enough, but what shall we say to the 
stuff about Mr. Walpole and the grand juries ? Lord John and Mr. 
Walpole both have their weaknesses, but neither of them is a 
born fool. It is at once dishonest and dramatically out of keep- 
ing for the Times to put its own nonsense into the mouths of 
either of them. Mr. Walpole was even less likely to talk rub- 
bish about “ Gog and Magog” and “ the Saxon Kings” than Lord 
John was to blunder about Poland and the “free republic of 
Cracow.” “A grand jury,” says the Times, “is as old as King 
Ethelred.” We do not know whether this is a joke or a blunder, 
but why “ King Ethelred ?” While the 7imes was about it, why 
not Alfred, to whom it is always safe to attribute anything? Why 

not Athelwulf, whom some piously believe to have founded tithes, 
and, for aught we know, church-rates? Why not A&thelberht, as 
the first English lawgiver whose dooms are extant? Why not at 
once Hengest and Horsa? Why not their great-grandfather Witta, 
whose tomb, strange to say, an Oxford professor has lately found 
near Edinburgh with a Latin inscription? Surely, with such a 
choice, it is needlessly modernizing the thing to bring it down toa 
king who reigned into the eleventh century. Stuff about “Twelve 
Thanes, with their Chairman,” has no meaning; stuff about 
“acorns” and “ Saxon swineherds” means that the writer wants 
to show that he has read Ivanhoe; but it is too bad to talk about 
“the pure time of the Edwards, when the king’s mistress some- 
times sat on the bench and interpolated the judgments.” “The 


ure time of the Edwards!” What Edwards? West-Saxon 
awards or Plantagenet Edwards? Have we reached such scan- 
dalum sanctorum as to attribute mistresses to Edward the Martyr 
or Edward the Confessor? Is it a chance blow at the greatest 
of all our kings, who, if known as the wise lawgiver and the 
uneconquered warrior, is hardly less known as the worthy 
husband of one of the noblest of women? We pass by poor 
Edward the Second, whose vices, if he had any, took another 
turn. We do not suspect that the Times ever heard of the 
antiquated scandal about the mother of Athelstan. The “pure 
times of the Edwards” simply means the last days of Edward 
the Third, and the king’s mistress is ag our old friend Alice 
Perrers. We will not dispute whether Alice, after all, may not 
have been as respectable as Abishag, but her “sitting on the 
bench” is at least new to us. What Alice was charged with 
and forbidden to do any more, was not “sitting on the bench,” 
or “interpolating judgments,” but “prosecuting the suits of 
others in courts of justice, by way of maintenance, and getting 
profit thereby.” So, at least, the ordinance stands in Hallam, 
and it is hardly worth while to search deeper to convict the 
Times of a stupid blunder. 
We have thus culled the choicest fruits of a whole week. We 


-might go on into another week, and marvel at the argument 


against a Gothic Foreign Office derived from the fact that St. 

abas Church was not built for clerks to write despatches 
in. But this, like Lord Palmerston’s kindred rubbish about 
“Goths, Vandals, and Saracens,” is rather conscious dis- 
honesty than mere silliness. Of the latter we have quite 
enough—and that so many weeks before the proper time. It 
is a fearful prospect if this sort of thing is to go on till Parlia- 
ment meets again. In the meanwhile, we will only congratulate 
the Zimes on the choiceness and novelty of its two Latin quota- 
tions—*‘ Nusquam tuta fides” and “ Crescit indulgens sibi dirus 
hydrops ;” and especially on the modesty of trotting the latter 
out with “as the Latin Grammar says,” and not with “as 
Horace says.” We cannot do better than follow a good example ; 
a thing worth saying once is worth saying a hundred times; so 
we will end with, as Cicero says—very likely “as the Latin 
Grammar says” too—‘ O tempora, O mores.” 


MR. TURNBULL’S CASE. 


M* TURNBULL, in bringing his action against the Pro- 
testant Alliance, showed the same nervous susceptibility 
and the same overstrained delicacy of feeling which actuated 
him in taking that very sentimental but very unwise step— 
his resignation. He has all along played into the hands of 
his persecutors. He is just the sort of man whom it is a pleasure 
for the familiars of the Holy Brotherhood, not established but 
dominant in this country, to torture. There is no real enjoyment 
in an auto da fe unless the victims yell and howl soundly. Re- 
ligious persecution is akin to those extreme and exaggerated 
aspects of torture which approach to the sublime of cruelty. It 
is met with in perfection among cannibals and savages, and 
sometimes in captains of merchant vessels. Everybody can re- 
member instances where some especially fiendish captain gets 
hold of a wretched sailor. and tortures him to death by slow 
degrees. The evidence in such cases usually contains minute 
particulars of the victim’s agonies and entreaties, the only 
result of which is as a stimulant to the torturer—that is, 
the torture grows and expands with what it feeds on. And 
another Lager | attends these cases. They seem to exer- 
cise some horrid fascination over the bystanders. No 
protests, nobody interferes. Cruelty in its extreme forms is 
contagious. If the bystander does not at once stop the atrocity, 
he is sure at last totake a part in it. This is just the case with the 
Protestant public. Mr. Bird and the Protestant Alliance repro- 
duce the ship captain, and Mr. Turnbull is the victim, writhing 
under every blow of the capstan bar, shrieking and appealing at 
every kick and every lash. He shows that he feels it, and this 
makes others join in the pleasant sport. The more he shows that 
he feels, the more his executioners’ rejoice with a grim delight ; 
and if the crew do not at once knock the captain down, they soon 
begin to kick, and pinch, and torture in sympathy with the arch 
torturer. Perhaps this sympathy with the persecutor helped 
the special jury at Guildhall in arriving at their verdict—though 
Mr. Turnbull might have expected a defeat when he appealed 
to that peculiar institution, the British law of libel. That 
law is a remarkable one. What Mr. Bird said of Mr. Turn- 
bull was in itself undoubtedly libellous; but it might not be— 
and the jury under judicial direction held it not to be— 
malicious, though a libel not malicious seems to plain people as 
much a contradiction in terms as a murder not malicious. If 
there is a libellous statement—a statement which actually injures 
a man’s name and fame, and destroys his prospects in life—it 
must be presumed that it intends that which it effects. Mr. 
Turnbull might, however, have Jooked for what has come of 
pealing, under such circumstances, iv a “ Protestant jury.” Wi 
all our profession of religious liberality, we all rejoice in religious 
ecution. Only a sensitive and susceptible person like Mr. 

rnbull would have thought of such a course as that which he 
has taken. 

For this reason we own that we have a serious quarrel with 
Mr. Turnbull. He has done the work of the Protestant 
Alliance. He has elevated that most religious body into the 


very position which they coveted and have hitherto failed to 
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occupy. They may now terrorize with impunity. What care 
Mr. Bird’s clients for the indignant and scathing reproof admi- 
nistered to them by Sir John Romilly? What is it to them that 
Mr. Duffus Hardy and Mr. Brewer, representing only the lite- 
rature and scholarship and intelligence of the country, have ab- 
solutely annihilated the wretched and miserable pretext upon 
which they proceeded? The more innocent the victim, the greater 
the triumph of his persecutors. Mr. Turnbull’s resignation, and 
his failure in the Common Pleas, are gains to the Protestant 
Alliance which only amiable weakness like his could have managed 
tosecure. It isa high social duty to treat an organized body of in- 
tolerance in a very different spirit from that displayed y Mr. 
Turnbull. What they want is a high-minded contempt—a keen 
self-possessed temper, and a scornful obstinacy of defiance. It 
will never do to permit them the gratification of knowing that 
they have inflicted a wound. It is not given to every man to 
be a stoic; but whilst there are Turnbulls there will always be 
Birds. It is humiliating to every honest mind to watch the 
progress of the triumph of successful bigotry. When the 
work is done and the victim crushed, how edifying is 
the eT of religious principle and earnestness mode- 
rated by the meekest charity. It is not the person that they 
want to persecute—they only seek to vindicate a high and pure 
gs ca It was always in love to the soul that the body was sent 

Torquemada to the stake. Mr. Bovill was instructed to pass 
the most glowing eulogy on the man whom Mr. Bovill’s clients had 
worried out of his office. His learning, his integrity, his aeeom- 
plishments, his honour were a credit to English literature. It was 
a burning shame and a public disgrace that such a man should 
only receive 2i8/. for eighteen months’ work. Such tears a 
crocodile could afford to shed when he had snapped his victim 
in two. Insult of this sort was easy after injury. Not a word 
was whispered against Mr. Turnbull’s personal character. 
He was all that was honourable and sincere. Only he was all 
this, and yet it could be said of him—and said without libellous 
intention or malicious imputation—that he was so biassed by 
religious intolerance and passionate zeal for his own creed that 
no public papers were safe ‘in his hands, and he was not fit to be 
trusted with the national documents in his possession for five 
minutes without having persons placed at his elbows to see that 
he did not destroy or mutilate property committed to his trust. 
Mr. Turnbull is the most honourable of men, only don’t trust 
a with your silver-spoons—don’t allow him to be alone in your 

rary. 

This is actually what the Protestant Alliance claims the right 
—and the right is admitted by a British jury—to say of any 
man. And, in a certain sense, the Protestant Alliance is right ; 
for this is the very type of moral character which it presents in 
its own personality. It precisely fulfils that moral exemplar 
which it assumes to be represented by Mr. Turnbull; and 
in its own case it proves the possibility of this ethical monster. 
Describing itself, it might perhaps intend no libel in ascribing 
this character to Mr, Turnbull. The mind of the Protestant 
Alliance is not revolted by an assemblage of utterly incon- 
sistent attributes. It can quite conceive, because it exemplifies, 
this horrible confusion of morals. No doubt Mr. Bird, or the 
Chairman of the Alliance, is a very excellent and amiable person 
in many relations of practical life. Doubtless he will never give 
any business to Sir Cresswell, and we have not the remotest 
suspicion that he will be had up for larceny or bur- 
glary. With horse-stealers or house-breakers, we should not 
paticipete any complicity in the persons of the Committee of 
the Alliance ; but they do present a complex bundle of morals 
just as inconsistent and outrageous as those which they per- 
ceive in Mr. Turnbull. They are religious, but their religion 
is consistent with depriving a man of his bread, driving him out 
of society, and taking from him his opportunity of employing his 
talents and acquirements in that only career to which he has 
dedicated himself and the labours of his life, They are zealous 
and charitable, only it is a charity which, far from thinking no 
evil, attributes every evil and every dishonesty to a neighbour 
who, though otherwise a perfect character, is not to be trusted 
for 4 moment because he has the misfortune to read the New 
Testament in a different sense from their own. This is the 
charity which strikes Sir John Romilly with indignant amaze- 
ment. But it is the charity and zeal of the Protestant Alliance. 

In another aspect, we own that the triumph of the Protestant 
Alliance ought to present itself as a very serious matter even to 
the friends of the Protestant Alliance themselyes. What is their 
argument—an argument which has been deemed conclusive 
by a special jury at Guildhall, and essentially adopted by 
Lord Palmerston himself, when he declined to back Sir 
John Romilly in defending Mr. Turnbull? Reduced to its 
simplest form, it is this—that no person of strong religious con- 
victions, or who has ever given utterance to strong sayings either 
in defepce or confutation of well-known religious bodies or 
opinions, is fit to be trusted in any case where he may be 
placed in a position to forward those opinions or to injure 
the opposite opinions. Mr. Turnbull once said some, ex hyjo- 
thesi, very foolish things in favour of the Jesuits; therefore Mr. 
Turnbull is not to be trusted to copy out certain papers in which 
the names of the co-religionists oF the Jesuits might possibly 
occur. Well and good. Then it is equally fair for every 
Roman Catholic to object to be tried in any cause, civil or 
criminal, in which a Protestant may be on the jury. It is quite 
reasonable for a Church of England debtor to object to his 


accounts in bankruptcy being prepared by a Baptist official 
assignee. It is no more than fair for a Dissenting grocer to a 
that the parson of the parish is not a safe savings ban 
manager, because he may be tempted by his zeal for religion to 
cook the books of all the Wesleyan depositors in the district. 
The Protestant Alliance consider it quite compatible with general 
honesty and integrity for a man td be dishonest, from a sense of 
religious duty,in those cases where he can do his creed or denomi- 
nation some special service by specific dishonesty and forgery. 
All we can say is, if this is an estimate of religion end » ac- 
cepted, and professed by religious people, the prospect is not 
leasing, and it ought not to be flattering to the Alliance itself. 
or, anyhow, Mr. Turnbull is not worse in one direction than the 
office-bearers of the Alliance in another. If Mr. Turnbull’s 
strong sayings against Calvinism are such a8 to shut him out 
from the public service, and to deprive him of the confidence 
of the world of letters, they are not a bit stronger than the 
sayings of the Alliance against Popery, If we are not to trust 
r. Turnbull, neither are we to trust Mr. Bird. The one is not 
a more devoted partisan than the other. If we are not to take 
Mr. Turnbull’s word for his fidelity in extracting and classifying 
documerts, in the name of common-sense, with what suspicion, 
what distrust, and what incredulity ate we to take the writings 
circulated by the Protestant Alliance? If Mr. Turnbull is not 
to be trusted to write the history of Queen Mary, as Mr. Bird 
once expressed it—though in very shame he was forced to confess 
that this way of putting Mr. Turnbull’s employment was rather 
strong, indeed, “ an oversight,” as he euphemistically expressed 
it—why are we to take for gospel the historical assertions of 
Mr. Bird and the Protestant Alliance? A person of strong 
religious convictions is not to be trusted to write history—a con- 
clusion which, for aught we know, may be very true, but it is a 
very awkward one to come from the Protestant Alliance. It makes 
rather a clean sweep of a good deal of current and ee 
religious literature. It rather disposes of Foxe and Strype, 
of Milner and Magdeburg Centuriators. If no strongly reli- 
gious person is to be trusted with a pen when his religious 
interests are concerned, we may anticipate a blessed season of re- 
freshing. If the Protestant Alliance has done for Baronius, 
we may take courage from the fact that they have equally dis- 
posed of the publications of the Religious Tract Society. The 
same admirable argument that relieves us from Dr. Lingard 
settles Burnet; and if, from the nature of the case, Mr. Turnbull 
is not to be trusted in indifferent things, why should we listen to 
the Reformation Society, or to the Protestant Alliance, or to an 
noble and religious speaker and writer on subjects where their 
earnest convictions and religious interests conspire to induce 
them to garble facts, to falsify documents, and to invent history ? 
The lesson may one of universal scepticism, but we have 
to thank that most religious body, the Protestant Alliance, for 


teaching it. 


PLAYS AND PLAY-GOERS. 


it has grown rather the fashion of late years for persons past 
middle age, or whowish to appear knowing on theatrical matters, 
to affect a very despairing view of our dramatic prospects and thea- 
trical horizon. In one point, we are ready to concede that tlie 
drama has undergone a considerable revolution since the days 
of Garrick and Siddons—naimely, inits audiences. It is a chan 
productive of some evil, yet not without its good points. The 
play-goers of past times, or even during the last generation; were 
a very limited set—a kind of close corporation or guild. The 
smiles or frowns of this fraternity were generally all-powerful to 
make or mar the reputation of any actor almost at his first 
a. For instance, the amazing popularity of Master 

tty was probably in no slight measure due to the not very dis- 
criminating enthusiasm of some few influential patrons. Of 
course the case is widely different at the present time. Theatres 
and audiences have expanded enormously in proportion to the 
increase of the metropolis and our multiplied locomotive facilities. 
So that, with their loss of authority atid a very narrowéd pros- 
pect of ever regaining the same, the old race of habitual play. 
goers who gave forth their judgments from private boxes niglit 
after night is virtually extinct and has faded ftém the earth. 
These critics of the past have delegated their judi¢idl functions to 
“gentlemen of the press ;” but it is not our present intention to 
decide whether dramatic crititism has improved or 
in consequence. 

Steering thus clear of the Scylla of clique dictation, we have run 
nevertheless into a Carybdis of acting and writing in a great 
measure for the galleries and pit alone. Many of our best actors 
have been spoilt, or at any rate have done the greatest injury ard 
injustice to their tdlents, by yielding sooner or later to this 
temptation, which assails and besets them every night; almost 
every minute they remaii upon the boards. Although ‘the 
“Knights” may applaud Arbuscula, and she is sufficiently coh- 
tented in theoty at first with their a al, yet the Gods ‘sit 
moody and discontented through her carefully elaborated 
touches of high art; nay, she is even thankful if ‘the-galleties 
abstain from absolute incivility. Yet these ate vociferous 
enough in their éncorés of some far more oe datnée) with 
powerful lungs of a nicely turned ankle; and thus it goeson, 
until after a time Arbuscula begins to think that she may as wéll 
reap some of the popular favour thus casily acquired, and so," in 
due course, and a few seasons, she will corte to stamp and 
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complain that at the present day Medea thinks it her painful 
duty, and highly incumbent on her credit as a tragedy queen, 
to butcher her children in public. In like manner, death-bed 
scenes and duels @ l'outrance are lengthened out and intro- 
duced, wherever available, for the especial benefit of lacrymose 
maid-servants and hysterical matrons. It must be admitted that 
the curtain more judiciously falls on Norma just enveloped in 
her black veil of doom, and the high priest standing near with 
his upraised knife. The most tantalizing feature of the dramatic 
death-bed is, however, the extreme toughness of the patient, 
and his invariable determination to die hard. The tenacity of 
existence which Punch and his victims alternately exhibit in 
the all-absorbing street-drama may be referred to the same wish 
of protracting the interest of an audience. 
rom the play to the audience is but a step at most; and 
audiences, we may have read in a certain school-book, are not 
the least curious study of the two. Where else shall we go for 
a greater variety of classes and callings, of faces and exteriors— 
from the slang lawyer’s-clerk in the gallery, to the solemn subur- 
ban bachelor of sixty, in his frill shirt, a book of the piece in 
representation before him in his stall—one who does his play-going 
as a duty and systematically, who will talk by the ream of Mrs. 
Siddons and the decay of the drama. Next we may observe the 
substantial middle-aged tradesman in the dress circle, with a 
brood of rubicund urchins and his full-blown spouse at this, their 
annual visit here, with an eye rather to the ph: tment pleasure 
of the pantomime than the anterior business of the tragedy. 
Most of this party are little disposed to be hypercritical. They 
accept with unqualified delight the traditional pantomimic myths 
and humours—the falsely red-hot poker, the buttering of the 
stage, the general discomfiture of innocent passengers, and the 
conviction of the clown that everything from a cabbage to a 
full-grown pig may be stowed into his pockets. Then we may 
icture to ourselves the lives of the female vendors of ginger- 
er and oranges, as past in the most unsatisfactory of sublunary 
vocations. Their painful toiling up and down, basket on arm, 
in the scanty pit interval between the knees of one row and the 
backs of the next, will seem to us to realize a sublimity and acme 
of laborious discomfort. Nor must we omit the country squires, 
who run up between Epsom and Ascot to do their bit of town, who 
must ever constitute to our minds a heaven-sent audience. Such 
men are of an infinite patience and the readiest laughter. “Seneca 
cannot be too heavy nor Plautus too light” for their easy-going 
souls. They will sit uncomplainingly through the five acts of a 
French adaptation with a serene reliance in the sublimity of its 
didactic sentimentalism, and a blind trust in all the sinuosities of 
its morality. To them the diction is second only to Shakspeare, 
and the pathos worthy of Sterne. The burlesque which crowns 
the evening shall be, to their eredulous good humour, a miracle of 
wit and genius. Does not the piece give throughout a general 
average of some three puns to each line of ten feet? The head- 
and-shoulders process through which alone so rich a crop of 
jocularity is attainable is never suspected, hinted at, much less 
analysed, by the philosophy of Beeotia. 
or is it to be denied that our English audience, although 
somewhat cold when listening a little beyond its depth, or where 
the humour is too fine for average appreciation, is still, in the 
main, eminently good-natured. hen a large number of persons 
congregate avowedly with the intention of interesting or amusing 
themselves, and with no weightier employment in the world 
than to attend for the time being to whatever is represented 
before them, it is hardly a matter of astonishment that such 
should be the case, or that little or next to nothing should be 
uired to set one or two persons laughing (or weeping, 
should the plot require it); and a laugh, once begun, 
generally spreads, and becomes infectious among a totally 
unoccupied crowd anywhere. Hence, under such circum- 
stances, the flattest mt oldest commonplace of street-chaff, or 
the most classical mintage of Joe Miller, will at times succeed 
in bringing the house down. It is, however, curious, as any one 
may testify who has listened to several successive representations 
of the same piece, that almost precisely the same hits take night 
after night, and the same particular sentiments continue to elicit 
unvarying applause. This observation is of some value, as 
showing how much alike are the sympathies of average audiences, 
for these are of course almost entirely changed and renewed at 
each fresh performance ; and we may hence infer how easy and 
almost mechanical it must become, after some little practice, to 
acquire a knack and facility for constructing light dramatic 
pieces, perfectly certain either to meet the copexet or at least 
avoid the censure of the play-going public. Such dramas are 
founded and built upon one constantly recurring model; and 
sess in common much conventional jargon, with certain 
ialectic technicalities peculiar to their class. We would here 
suggest, that for burlesque writers an invaluable work of re- 
ference might be compiled by consolidating, classifying, and 
guals reducing to system all the available puns in the 
uage. 
t is certain ly strange that the rand more uneducated 
the audience, the deeper and more intense will be the tragedies 


_gnacted, and the more frightful the horrors called into scenic 


requisition. Any chance visit to a Transpontine theatre will 
furnish a ready illustration. The villain of the afterpiece is 
generally some conventional aristocrat, who, after an unprece- 
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upon our friends after a brisk representation of this 
kind. It is here, too, that the stage sailor figures 
in full glory. commanding all the available interest and 
patriotism of the looker-on in a far greater degree 
than the most typical hero of the sister service. The life 
of Britain’s maritime defender, at least as we have it on the 
boards, alternates between ceaseless hornpipes and the most 
frightful single combats, undertaken, we are bound in candour to 
admit, more often “for lovely woman in distress” than an 
discernible patriotic motive. He is further remarkable for his 
pigtail—an invaluable pantomimic stage property for playful 
purposes of offence or defence. Nor must we omit his habits of 
tobacco-chewing, on which many changes may be rung, to the 
intense delectation of the galleries. All these idiosyncrasies 
combine to endear him to the souls of many playwrights, and 
render him peculiarly the spoilt child of the pit. But the soldier 
lacks all the above-mentioned advantages, and finds himself, when 
dramatically reproduced, a very uninteresting and poor creature, 
as compared with Tom Bowling or the ‘‘ Heart of Oak.” Nor 
does our stage tar shine less especially at the circus or the am- 
phitheatre. Although proverbially ill at ease on horseback, he 
contrives nevertheless to enact a love-sccne or a shipwreck ona 
centrifugal cream-dappled screw, with varied transformations 
finally culminating in acrobatic tights. The theory or postulates 
of this and other branches of the drama, though suena tacitly 
involved in the self-consciousness of each spectator, are seldom 
resolved into a tangible verbal statement. Yet this clearness of 
thought and precision of idea is on these points far from difficult 
to attain. Thus, in the opera, it is assumed that people always 
sing and never talk; that to make the simplest remark without 
heightened vocal intonation is wrong or impossible; that, in 
any extreme crisis—a pursuit or escape, for instance — where 
ordinary beings would take themselves off at once, it is im- 
perative and the best thing to perform a duet of some length, 
and so on. Thus also at the circus we must imagine to our- 
selves a race of mortals—for the most part sailors or shep- 
herds, and the sweethearts to these appertaining—who live, 
marry, and generally transact the business of life on the 
backs of or bestriding one or more coursers, generally parti- 
coloured, in a given number of revolutions round a pit of 
sawdust. This granted, the remainder of our theory is plain- 
sailing enough, while the adaptation of any existing romance 
to either model or standard will have become a matter of com- 
parative ease. Lucy Ashton changes to Lucia di Lammermoor, 
and forfeits thenceforward all prerogative to express herself 
without singing or to use her natural voice. Or who knows, on 
the other hand, but that she may undergo a yet stranger phase 
in gauze and tights—that in company with the any of Ravens- 
wood she may gyrate after the orthodox fashion of equestrian 
courtships, not unprepared on any sudden emergency during the 
troubled course of their romance to jump through any given 
number of paper hoops? 

Into the intricacies of histrionie criticism we have neither 
space nor inclination to enter at present. Suffice it to say, there 
is a tendency to assign an undue weight to scenery and what 
are called “situations,” and at the same time contentedly 
to tolerate great mediocrity in the dialogue. This, in the 
Corsican Brothers for instance, is often very inflated and absurd ; 
yet, for mere scenic effect produced out of the very simplest 
accessories, without any recourse to blue fire or spangles, and 
enacted in our prosaic and unpromising modern costume, we 
take it that the pe cat tableau in this play has been seldom 
surpassed. We mean, of course, as a tableau pure and simple, 
for it would be a gross mistake to institute or attempt any com- 
parison between the melodrama itself, although one of the best 
of its kind, and the higher flights of Thespian art. On one point, 
however, we shall insist—that dramatic taste and dramatic 
criticism, to be worth anything, must be universal and expansive. 
They must learn to allow or appreciate the merits of genteel 
comedy, if they would pronounce with any weight on the 
soliloquies of Hamlet. Let us hear no nonsense about patro- 
nizing the legitimate drama—that this only deserves enco - 
ment—that nothing else is worthy to tread classic boards. On 
this principle we ought to give Shakspeare without his comic 
bits, or make Juliet’s nurse discourse after the model of Fénélon’s 
Télémaque or Dr. Johnson. To borrow an analogy from the 
picture world, this amounts to saying—We will have Raphael 
and nothing else; do not let us hear of your Cuyps or 
Claudes—much less any of the coarse revelries of Teniers— 
when you can get the beautiful repose of a Holy Family with 
blue mountains in the background. Let no one, however, 
pretend to have passed even the pons asinorum of esthetical 
criticism until he can honestly admire, say, the Elgin mar- 
bles as the best and highest art, and at the same time 
discern a kindred and universal beauty of truth and nature in 
the portrait of some Dutch market-girl among her carrots and 
onions by Franz Van Mieris, or in the quiet dappled cattle and 
rich pastures of Paul Potter. Even in the present age of farce, 
melodrama, and burlesque, any one who chose to take 


.the necessary trouble might in the last few years have seen 


Devrient and Fechter as Hamlet; and, this done, com- 
plaint would be somewhat unreasonable, that all 
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genius of the highest order is perishing from the earth. To 
require a Hamlet of our days to regard the traditions and repro- 
duce the attitudes of a former generation, is like expecting Mir. 
Tennyson to write like Pope. Anyhow, we are little disposed to 
take a gloomy view of our dramatic future. There is an immense 
amount of latent vitality both in actors and play-writers, which 
pon. requires proper direction and encouragement to develope 
itself. 


PALMERSTON’S “POSITIVE ORDER.” 


l ees and poets are not the only speculators of the 
masculine gender who are privileged to traffic in unabashed 
audacity, now that elderly Ministers have taken to have a taste, 
and to inflict their “ positive orders” of architecture on the public 
and on Parliament. Since the day that Lord Westbury (then 
Attorney-General Sir R. Bethell) extemporised an Arches Court 
of Dublin, and dubbed Queen Elizabeth's proctor a Popish fellow, 
in order to parry a home-thrust of Mr. Gladstone—at that time 
Lord Palmerston’s and Sir R. Bethell’s sworn antagonist—in the 
debates upon the Divorce Bili, we have never met with so un- 
blushingly neat a display of artificial ignorance as that in which 
the Premier indulged on Monday night upon Lord Elcho’s motion 
respecting the new Foreign Office. The only difference was 
that in 1857 the fervid member for Oxford instantly and indig- 
nantly demolished the fragile idol which had been set up in 
Bethel, while Lord Palmerston succeeded in inducing some 188 
members to endorse the platitudes and witticisms under cover 
of which he has, on his own responsibility, set his back 
against the growing artistic convictions of the age, and forced 
the chief of the Gothic school of architects to parade himself 


‘cross-gartered in Italian stockings. A joke isa joke, and Lord 


Elcho had reminded the House that Palmerston was the states- 
man whom, by the world’s verdict, 


Jocus circumyolat et Cupido. 


Still, it was trespassing too much upon his privileges to pretend, 
in 1861, as a reason against the nationality of so-called Gothic, 
that the Goths and Vandals or the Saracens had anything to do 
with the invention of the Pointed architecture of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, or to draw a distinction between it and 
the castellated style, as if every child did not know that every 
castle built during the centuries in which Gothic was in use Gis- 
played in its features the Gothic of its own age and country 
adapted to its own wants. It is no wonder that Lord Palmerston, 
coming down to his own time, thought himself immensely clever 
in designating the palpable fact that the authorities of the 
*‘modern Athens” are in the act of constructing a conspicuous 
Gothic quarter called Cockburn-street as a gross calumny, on no 
better grounds than the equally palpable fact that, when Lord 
Palmerston was a young man, the wise men of Edinburgh tried 
to build a copy of the Parthenon on the Calton Hill as a national 
monument, and that, when they had built less than a quarter of it, 
they stuck fast in mortified possession of a ready-made ruin. 
Of course Lord Palmerston may shelter himself under the pre- 
cedent of his own Chancellor, and argue that the blunders of an 
amateur on points of artistic history are rather more excusable 
than the well-affected ignorance of an Attorney-General pro- 
fessing to be unaware that the only Arches Court which has ever 
existed in the world derived its name from having formerly sat 
in arcubus—under the “arches” or “ bows” of Bow Church, 
Cheapside. But if he accepts our advice, he will be content with 
the solid excuse that, his speech having wound up the debate, 
there was no opportunity for any reply to statements however 
preposterous. 


The award of the dummy tournament in which the House of 
Commons sat as Queen of Beauty, ready to crown either Scott 
the Goth or Scott the Italian, is, of course, a heavy blow and 
great discouragement to the artistic rebuilding of our public 
offices. But it is one of those blows which are apt to give new 
vigour to a rising and popular cause. Lord Palmerston pro- 
duced his “‘ positive order 

Obedient Yamen 
Answered Amen 


from the Office of Works; and the brand was put upon the 
Government members who dared not vote in a division in which 
such determined Tories and bigoted Jesuits as Mr. Layard, 
Mr. Buxton, and Mr. Dudley Fortescue, walked into the lobby 
with Lord John Manners. On the other hand, the Opposition 
did not treat-the question as a party one. The day was hot, the 
time of the year late, and the hour seven o’clock—so the 
Minister won in a canter. The person most to be pitied 
is the architect to whom the Premier has been so cruelly kind. 
We think, upon the whole, that a full justification may be 
found for Mr. Scott’s having pao the very picturesque 
early Venetian design which d Palmerston politely de- 
signated Gothic in disguise, after it had, unless we much mis- 
take, been passed as good Italian by the impartial and little 


’ tender experts whom the Premier called in to sit upon it. Though 


the language may not have been the one of his predilection, 
yet the ideas he had to teach were written in it. But Mr. Scott 
would have been wise to have made his stand on that design, 
and not to have consented to produce the comparatively common- 

lace and not very pure composition, in the latest phase of 
Tealian, which has pte extorted from him by the jovial despot 


of the Treasury. Had he done so, there would have been a man 
to vindicate, as well as a cause to fight for; and the House of 
Commons, like all popular and excitable assemblies, has a keener 
perception of private wrong than of scientific principle. In the 
meanwhile, the unanimous verdict of the Committee of 1858—a 
Committee which boasted Mr. Tite among its members—stands 
unreversed, that in facilities for light and air, and in cheapness, 
neither Gothic nor Italian can claim an advantage over the other. 
The speakers who took part in the debate did not forget to call 
attention to great public buildings not under the control of the 
Treasury or of the Office of Works—the Parliament House of 
Canada, the University of Sydney, the Assize Courts of Lanca- 
shire at Manchester—all of rb constructed in Gothic. A refer- 
ence was made to several new buildings rising in London in that 
style. But, for fear of boring the House, we suppose, they under- 
stated their own case, or else they might have adverted to a far 
longer catalogue of instances. The thoroughfares and the back- 
streets of the metropolis are now alive with rebuildings, and many 

eater indications are rife that something better is in store for 
Lniee than the graces of the Palmerstonian style—stucco and 
cement by the acre, and compo mouldings by the mile. 
There is a large range of buildings, combining great pic- 
turesqueness with strict economy, in Silver-street and Wood- 
street. The advocates of Gothic might further have noticed the 
large and stately house built for commercial pu s by anew 
competitor for fame, Mr. Wilkinson, in Bishopsgate-street,in which 
the beauty and strict attention to architectural truth are hardly so 
remarkable as the convenience and the “light and airy” cheer- 
fulness of the entire range of apartments. They might have 
noted, that when Miss Coutts undertook to build that which the 
French significantly term a cite owvriére in Bethnal Green—three 
huge piles, each the size of a palace—the Gothic was chosen as 
the style, and Gothic structures were produced, simple and cheap, 
and yet effective. In the ast place, no one dared to point out that 
while the mistakes which Sir Charles Barry may have made in the 

lanning of the Houses of Parliament a quarter of a century 
~ have never been forgotten or forgiven, the narrow stifling 
passages of the Italian Treasury and Home Office are con- 
veniently slurred over. On the other hand, the schools for St. 
Giles’s—lofty, spacious, airy, and dignified—erected last year, by 
Sir Charles’ son, the now architect of the Palace of Westminster, 
in Gothic such as the present decade can produce, stand to show 
that in spite of Mr. Cowper, and of Mr. Cowper's inspiring genius, 
and of the Zimes, cheertulness, spaciousness, air and light, econo- 
mical and convenient planning, consist with and are easily attained 
in the national and indigenous architecture of Northern Europe. 
In conclusion, we can but repeat the hope which Lord Brougham 
expressed for the Duke of Modena on the same evening, and 
wish Mr. Scott a happy deliverance through a task which 
must be full of disappointment to an artist so profoundly in 
earnest as he is. Palmam qui meruit ferat; but the palm whi 
Mr. Scott deserves is not to pile pseudo-Palladian “stones of 
London” to please Lord Palmerston. — 


MRS. BROWNING. 


RS. BROWNING, whose death has caused general regret, 
was a genuine poetess, and no other Englishwoman has 
approached so nearly the higher regions of her art. From child- 
hood her thoughts and dreams appear to have found their natural 
expression in verse, and her earliest poems are but fanciful re- 
presentations of asimple girlish life. Almost all the descriptions 
of English scenery in her works refer to the beautiful district 
where her family resided under the western slopes of the Malvern 
Hills. Sheep-paths on mountain sides, gorse-blossoms and 
Herefordshire orchards, give an air of freshness and reality to 
many passages which might otherwise be censured as exagge- 
rated and sickly ; but her intellectual culture seems to have been 
derived from books rather than from external observation or 
from social experience. It may be collected from many allusions 
in her writings that she had in her youth read, not only the Greek 
classics, but the principal Greek Fathers of the Church ; and 
although she probably never attained a scholarlike knowledge of 
the language, her studies indicate an extraordinary power of attain- 
ment, as well as an intellectual ambition in which few women could 
participate. Her op with the best models of langua 
exercised no perceptible influence on her own compositions, for 
her style was always incorrect, careless, and essentially modern. 
A fine ear for verse was one of her most remarkable gifts, and 
her metrical taste seems in the first instance to have been formed 
from the flowing and musical rhythm of Shelley. In maturer 
ears she felt, like all her contemporaries, the influence of Mr. 
ennyson’s genius, though some of her writings are constructed 
on the coarser and more artificial model of Poe, and her pe 
Cry of the Children belongs to the lachrymose school of Hood. 
Her latest works are most original in metre as well as in thought, 
and yet they derive additional interest from the constant traces 
which they present of entire sympathy and intellectual identifi- 
cation with the poet whose name she . 
It would be improper to refer to Mrs. Browning's 
history, except in as far as it is recorded in her published 
writings. From the poems which were published in 1844, it 
may be collected that she then suffered under a tedious and 
gree hopeless illness. Her touching expressions of pain, 
of tenderness, and cf piety, have perhaps attracted warmer 
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feelings of regard from unknown readers than the more ambi- 
tious performances of a later and happier period. The weariness 
of the sick-room and the compulsory exclusion from society may 
account for a certain morbidness of tone, and also for frequent 
laxity of execution ; but the plaintive poetry is too imaginative and 
thoughtful to degenerate into querulous utterances of personal 
suffering. If defects in verbal polish and accuracy allow the 
poems to survive, they will always possess a genuine attraction 
for the sentimental and the young. After her recovery and her 
marriage, it is well known that Mrs. Browning resided almost ex- 
clusively in Italy, and foreign life is almost more fatal to English 
associations than the confinement which is enforced by illness. 
With the true feminine instinct of clinging to what is nearest and 
most familiar, a poetess in voluntary exile soon concentrates her 
affections on her acquired home, and looks back on the country of 
her birth and her youth, like the Lotus-eater, with half-closed and 
dreamy eyes. Mrs. Browning's last poem incurred general censure 
for its negation of patriotism and its utter injustice ; yet it was 
evident that her denunciations of her own country were the 
honest expression of an unconscious belief that England existed 
only for the sake of Italy or of Florence. The partiality and 
personal bias which affect the ordinary judgments of women 
may render their meddling with political questions inexpedient ; 
but, when the interference occurs, honest prejudice goes far to 
excuse the mistakes which it causes. The ya disadvantages 
of a foreign residence consist rather in an involuntary alienation 
of thought from the images and feelings which belong to English 
life. In the poem called Casa Guidi Windows, Mrs. Browning 
assumes that her readers are as familiar as herself with Floren- 
tine allusions, and, in her ill-judged dithyrambics on the war of 
1859, she frequently indulges in complimentary or ironical 


THE POLITICAL CRICKET-MATCH. 


f ig felicitous suggestion of a cricket-match between the 
Government and the Opposition promised to relieve the 
session from a dulness which is probably the cause of the attention 
recently bestowed by the newspapers upon the morals of Bel- 
gravia. Under ordinary circumstances, the audacious intrusion 
of Traviatas upon refined society might be left unrebuked till 
August ; but in the absence of adjourned debates and exciting 
party struggles, it has really become difficult to wy either 
the time of the House of Commons or the columns of the news- 
papers which record and comment upon its proceedings. The 
proposal of Mr. Scully that he should be encouraged by fuller 
reports to make longer speeches really does not seem, at the 
present moment, wholly inadmissible. However, we should very 
much prefer that honourable members who have no real use for 
their tongues and ears should bring.into action their arms and 
legs ; and, therefore, we highly approved the motion that the 
House do have a game at cricket. We only hope that the 
country generally will take the same view of what was appro- 
priate to the circumstances of the session, and that, when repre- 
sentatives make the usual yisits to their constituencies in the 
vacation, it will suffice for successful performers to refer, in proof 
of their Parliamentary activity, to the score which they made at 
Lord’s. This match ought to be repeated annually, if only for 
the sake of refreshing in the minds of Londoners the conception, 
which is still vivid in the provinces, of a difference between blue 
and yellow. The languishing spirit of party will be invigorated 
by this restoration of its emblems ; and if the Opposition is con- 
demned to self-denial in the House, it has enjoyed the compensa- 
tion of beating the Government thoroughly on the cricket- 


references to persons who are necessarily unknown to her coun- 
trymen and readers. Her tendency to exclude herself from the | 
circle of English thought was probably increased by the example | 
of a genius far deeper and more comprehensive than her own. | 
Mr. Browning’s imagery and his subjects belong almost exclu- 
sively to the South of teal and the only considerable poetess 
who ever married an original poet may well be excused for copy- 
ing, and perhaps exaggerating, his casual peculiarities. 

Another drawback to Mrs. Browning’s success may in some 
degree be attributed to the same natural influence. Mr. Brown- 
ing, whether from the character of his mind, or from his long 
expatriation, seems deficient in the power of judging whether he 
has conveyed his meaning to his readers. The impenetrable 
obscurity of some of his allusions arises, not from confusion or 
vagueness of thought, but from imperfect sympathy with 
ordinary English minds. Like a careless teacher, he com- 
municates a result without remembering that he has not 
explained the antecedent steps which can alone render it 
intelligible. In Mrs. Browning the habit of enigmatic 
utterance latterly became inveterate. Her most elaborate work, 
Aurora Leigh, 1s in great part composed of riddles which 
only zealous admirers are industrious enough to investigate 
and solve. The interlocutors in the poem, who discourse for page 
after page in far-fetched metaphors, will always be found, by a 
trial section, or occasional analysis, to have an intelligible pur- 
pose and meaning ; but their thoughts and motives, in themselves 
essentially fantastical, are exchanged in an arbitrary dialect of 
harmonious euphuism. The story is impossible, the characters 
are monstrous, and the opinions which the poem is intended to en- 
force are utterly absurd and unreal ; but the vigour, the fertility, 
and the musical skill of the writer are astonishing and almost 
admirable. Aurora Leigh, though by no means a great poem, 
contains abundance of genuine poetry, and, on the whole, it fur- 
nishes, as was formerly observed, the most conclusive proof that 
no woman can hope to achieve what Mrs. Browning failed to ac- 
complish. The common belief that women have little capacity for 
abstract reasoning is not inconsistent withthe seeming paradox that 
the feminine intellect is sometimes, in the sense in which French 
politicians claim for themselves a similar quality, almost extrava- 
gantly logical. Once dissociated from special experience, it leaps 
from a hasty and incomplete premiss to a positive conclusion, 
which is thenceforth maintained with singleminded intolerance. 
Limitations, exceptions, regard for prudence, allowance for the 
defects of human nature, all the considerations which determine 
the judgment of a sensible man, are beneath the notice of female 
martyrs to philosophy. Mrs. Browning’s impetuous philan- 
thropy is, on her own assumptions, perfectly symmetrical and 
consistent, although it happens to be inapplicable to the actual 
world. Her illusions were probably fostered by the accident 
that she lived and thought in one country while she used the 
language of another. ‘Those who are least inclined to accept 
her doctrines will nevertheless willingly admit that all 
her impulses were noble and generous, and that her 
genius was singularly vigorous and active. From the whole 
tone and tenor of her recent writings, it may be hoped that in 
her later life she found abundant gratification for the demands 
of her moral and intellectual nature. The sympathy of friends, 
and of those nearer than friends, who were worthy of all her 
affection—abundant enjoyment of art, and consciousness of 
merited fame—all the best pleasures of life were crowned by 
the wonderful regeneration of the country to which she had 
transferred her patriotic attachment. In English literature, as 
well as in Italian society, her premature death will leave a visible 


and melancholy blank. 


ground. 

The superior organization which is attributed to the Conser- 
vative party was exemplified in the fuller attention which it paid 
to the important point of dress. We have to observe with regret 
that the Government had only one yellow-shirted combatant in 
the field, while the most formidable champions of the Opposition 
were also conspicuous for the blue and all blue panoply in which 
they made their runs. We lament that members of the great 
Liberal party should not think their principles worth the price ofa 
new flannel shirt ; and we think that spectators have good reason 
to complain of the conduct of the nine gentlemen who disguised 
themselves in varieties of clothing, so that the very whips 
could not make them out, instead of appearing in resplendent 
yellow, like that one Abdiel among the faithless, whose 
name we are sure Lord Palmerston has noted down for an 
early place. It may possibly be alleged that the proprieties 
of the occasion suffered through a scarcity of yellow-flannel 
shirts in the drapers’ shops. e suspect, rather, that the 
inquiry for them was languid, and at any rate there could 
be no excuse for the production upon such a field of those 
antiquated white-flannel jackets, which we thought had 
gone out of fashion as long ago as before fast bowling 
came in. It is true that a uniform is not essential to 
make good soldiers, but still our faith in the service-value of 
the armies which are now collected in America is not strengthened 
by the infinite variety of the patterns of clothing which their 
ranks display. An critic might yore suggest that 
among supporters of the Government these diversities of costume 
aptly symbolized differences of opinion. It deserves consider- 
ation that, although union may not be promoted, at least disunion 
may be disguised, by the judicious use of party emblems. Polli- 
ticians who despise such machinery probably have minds too 
elevated for the petty business of gaining and keeping office, in 
which indeed they are not likely to succeed. We do not know 
whether the depression of the ribbon trade has ever been attri- 
buted to the disuse of election badges, but we think that the 
general aspect of life in England was sufficiently dull without 
the abolition of this occasional use of distinctive colours. We 
hope that next year this match will be repeated between two 
properly clothed elevens, who, by improvement in their play as 
well ss in their dress, may be qualified to keep themselves for a 
longer time before the eyes of an admiring crowd. 

The play exhibited in this match was scarcely worthy either 
of the performers or of the company. Probably, of all recent 
matches which have excited a large amount of curiosity, this 
was in itself the most disappointing. There was, of course, a 
goodly gathering of carriages, riders, and pedestrians. There 
was abundance of lively “chaff,” and the practice of greeti 
every good hit, or well directed or smartly fielded ball, wit 
cheers and counter-cheers in addition to the usual clapping of 
hands, seemed to afford to those who indulged in it intense 
pleasure. Perhaps awkwardness and ill luck were more severely 
visited than is usual where the spectators do not belong to an 
assembly so much habituated to epesking, or at least intimatin, 
its mind, as the House of Commons. But, on the other hand 
skill and fortune gained their full meed of praise. It was only 
to be regretted that a company so ready and bountiful in its 
applause should not have been recompensed by the sight of a 
skilfully played and evenly contested match. The truth, however, 
is that the game collapsed just when everybody had arrived on 
the ground to see it. The first innings of the Government did 
not occupy much above one hour, and the score showed only go 
runs, of which 26 were got by the professional bowler, who was 
enmered to supply what is now the great defect in all amateur 
elevens. 
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The Opposition did not put in their bowler, having the full 
number of batsmen on the ground without him. They ran up the 
score rapidly to go. At that point the dinner bell rang, and the 
players who were at the wickets and had got well into their work, 
were arrested by this signal in the full career of their success, 
which, when they made a fresh start after dinner, they found as 
usual by no means easy to resume. Up to the moment when the 
game was stopped, Colonel Bathurst and Mr. Bruen were 
playing steadily and confidently, hitting every ball that was 
safe to try and piling up runs amid the sustained applause 
of the Opposition. they were fairly masters of the bowling. 
The professional was shifted from the one wicket to the other, and 
whatever ey | of style could be found among the amateurs 
was tried, but all in vain. None of the bowling was very diffi- 
cult, and some of it was very easy to contend against. The bats- 
men’s eyes and hands were quick and sure. The ball was hit all 
over the ground. Some unlucky overthrows added considerably 
to the score. A good chance for a catch was missed, and it began 
to look as if one or both uf the champions of Opposition might 
place after his name three figures. e really believe that the 
resources of the Government side were exhausted, and that 
nothing but the dinner-bell could have averted a defeat even 
more disastrous than that which was actually sustained. The 
Opposition scored go runs with the loss of only three wickets. 
Then came dinner; after which the remaining seven wickets fell for 
38 runs, making a total of 128, and placing them in a majority, 
on the first innings, of 38. The task of winning the match 
against this majority in the second innings would have been by 
no means hopeless if the Government had been represented by 
an effective team. But they made a second failure more con- 
spicuous than the first, and in the presence of a much greater 
crowd of witnesses. The professional bowler of the Opposition 
took seven wickets of the with an average of six runs. 
The “ins” played without any hope of winning. The “ outs” 
played in the certainty that they could not lose. The Govern- 
ment just managed to escape being defeated in a single innings ; 
and the Opposition had to put in two men, and then one more, 
to get the necessary fourteen runs, which was done, and the 
match was over. ‘he spectators dispersed to dinner, having 
seen very little good cricket, but probably under the impression 
that they had spent a pleasant afternoon, and that there ought to 
be another match next year. 

The fact that only a single day was appropriated to this match 
proves that those who managed it did not expect from the House 
of Commons any extraordinary display of skill in cricket. It 
was proper that the superiority in this athletie sport should 
prove to belong to that which calls itself the country party. But 
we should have anticipated that between two elevens chosen almost 
equally from among members who had been trained to the game 
in their boyhood at the public schools, there would have been 
no such disparity as this match has shown. The boys who are 
row practising this noble game at Eton and Harrow are allowed 
for their match two days, while the men who practised it at those 
schools some years ago can scarcely sustain, under the great 
names of “Government” and “ Opposition,” a contest of a single 
day. If the match between Eton and Harrow which began 
esterday at Lord’s remains unfinished when this article sees 
ght, we stronyly recommend that the House of Commons do 
meet instantly, and name a Committee to proceed to St. 
John’s Wood and examine and report upon the causes 
which render a game played by boys so much better sus- 
tained and richer in interest than one played by men. It 
will of course be an instruction to the Committee to con- 
sider what resources may be relied on for the perpetuation of 
political cricket-matches in future years. We apprehend it 
will appear that an unlimited supply of excellent batsmen and 
fielders may be expected to pass from the public schools and uni- 
versities into the House of Commons, and that with due pre- 
caution the efficiency of an adequate number of them may be 
preserved unspoiled either by the labour (which forms a slight 
danger) or » bp laziness (which forms » great one) of the 
session’; but that it is hopeless to expect good bowlers, because 
there is no source from ‘which a supply can come. The weak 
point of the public-school matches has always of late years been 
the bowling, and if the match at Lord’s shall have been pro- 
tracted to this day, the absence of professional performers will go 
far to account for its long duration. It is a pity that this im- 
portant part of the game should be so much neglected by ama- 
teurs, and that consequently the assistance of men to whom 
cricket is a trade should have become almost indispensable to 
make a really interesting match. 


FESTIVE ENJOYMENT. 


Pa of transition are proverbially fertile in food for 
satirists. When customs or institutions last while the 
feeling that created them has utterly died away, society falls 
into a condition of chronic hypocrisy for which it indemnifies 
itself by pitiless self-ridicule. The voice of satire is seldom 
heard in earnest times, for there is nothing laughable in any 
customs which have a real meaning. When satire becomes 
frequent, it is a sign that there is decay somewhere, that the 
kernel of some custom is dead and withered while the outer shell 
remains. Very often it is perpetuated in the idle hope of per- 

ting the feeling which it once expressed—just as some re- 
Fgioniste have tried to re-introduce special dresses for the clergy, 


in order to resuscitate a iar respect of which those dresses 
were formerly the symbol, but which is no longer paid, or just 
as the House of Lords, after the Reform Bill, was put into a 
grander room than it had ever occupied before. These are very 
vain attempts. With real thinkers they have no other effect than 
to hasten their alienation from the traditions which are bolstered 
up by such childish means ; while they merely disguise from the 
rest of the world the change which is going on. And yet people 
seem to look on it as a sort of moral duty to maintain forms 
from which all dary. | has ebbed away. It appears to be an 
accepted axiom that if you will only show the indications of some 
feeling long enough, you will come really to feel it in course o 
time ; just as the Irishman in the story was confident of bringing 
rain if he could only fix his weathercock quite straight to the 
south-west. 

We have come to a period in English history in which there 
is a decay of many kinds of intense feeling; and we are all, 
therefore, more or less familiar with the pretences to it which 
for public edification, are upheld both in matters political and 
ecclesiastical. It is a disagreeable task, however, to disturb illu- 
sions which so many worthy people maintain with such ve 
solemn faces and such a firm conviction of their utility. e 
will therefore take in preference, for an illustration, a case on 
which no public interests are supposed to hang. A stronger in- 
stance could hardly be found than the dauntless resolution with 
which, on proper occasions, Englishmen of the present day will 
go through the formalities of social enjoyment. A popular cari- 
caturist has given to the world a vivid idea of the blessings of 
an “at home.” Every Londoner knows that, barring a few 
exceptional instances, the pee was no caricature at all. A 
foreigner might possibly inclined to wonder what sort of 
moral compulsion it is that drives the inhabitants of a free 
country into a “squeeze.” There is no mistake about the 
average expression of their faces. It is sullen, bored, and hot. 
The truth is, they are all there on high moral principles, and in 
the state of temper which the practice of ascetic self-denial is 
very apt to engender. If they had stayed away, their con- 
sciences would have reproached them that they had lost a day. 
When they get into their carriages they will breathe again with 
the happy sense that a good deed has been done. Part of their duty 
to their neighbour is to go and be squeezed, and they submit to it 
conscientiously. Like most Englishmen, they love their friends 
and hate their acquaintances, and have a decided preference for 
fresh air and elbow room. But their ethics, though not exalted, 
are peremptory. It is right to like society, and if you do not 
like it you must pretend that you do, in order to keep up the 
social ways of our forefathers. Even if you are not really 
genial, it is a duty not to neglect the mutual suffocation by 
which geniality is supposed to be expressed. The vague idea 
seems to be that ar | feelings are kept alive by such 
very close neighbourhood, and that large human sympathies are 
encouraged by struggling for the space of half an hour in an 
atmosphere of carbon through a sea of tarlatan and crinoline. 

Public dinners are another specimen of a dogged effort to gal- 
vanize a kind of social enjoyment that is long dead. It isa 
favourite dogma with moralists of the genial school that convi- 
viality is a good thing in its way. It is supposed to cure many 
evil humours and to increase mutual good feeling. We do not 
desire to contest the proposition ; but it does not diminish our 
wonder that public dinners should be looked upon as an instru- 
ment for encouraging conviviality. There was once no doubt q 
time when the inhabitants of this island were a jovial race. There 
must have been an era, though we only know of it on the stage, 
when the peculiar species of Englishman who drank his three 
bottles pe pores) is neighbour on the back, calling him a jolly 
old cock, really walked the earth. But his species is utterl 
extinct, though unhappily the customs he formed for himself sti 
remain. He is dead, but his long dinners live after him. The 
present race of Englishmen—when they have once despatched 
their wild oats—have nothing of the character of the old joyous 
and reckless roysterers. They are decent, demure, respectable, 
and dull. Gout, or nerves, or occupation, or priggishness, have 
taken every trace of jollity out ofthem. A play, a novel, a game 
at whist, a flirtation, a chat at the club with a friend, a speech at 
a mechanics’ institute, are their highest types of in-door hilarity— 
the only occasions on which they care to slip their necks out of 
the domestic halter. But in all social matters they walk vigorously 
after the tradition of their fathers. “he public dinner is a duty 
which holds a high place in the socia) - calogue. It is one of the 
many elaborate and excruciating cont: ances by which human 
sympathies are to be maintained, and the admiration of gus 
human things generally propagated. And it is performed ac- 
cordingly with a constancy and a devotion worthy the confessors 
of amore exalted creed. Scarcely one of those who submit to bear 
a part in it would choose as an agreeable mode of passing the 
evening, if the choice were left him, to give five hours to a meal 
that might be despatched in one, sitting between two people he 
has never seen before. It is done with a melancholy sternuess, a 
resigned expression of countenance, such as is worn by men 
who are bearing up bravely against one of the inevitable woes 
of life. The spirit with which the hypocrisy is maintained 
throughout gives a high notion of what an Englishman can do 
under a strong sense of duty. In old times, when Englishmen 
were really jovial, the conviviality would have begun to wax 
warm with the dessert, and the evening would have presented a 
scene of very genuine, if not very refined enjoyment, Accord- 
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ingly, in our day, the routine is faithfully followed, and with the 
dessert commence the formalities of jollity. Every convivial 
precedent is scrupulously observed. The loving cup goes 
grimly round—a formal sip replacing the old hearty draught. 
A company of glee-singers go through a number of mirthful 
songs with simulated gaiety, and the company listen with 
faces of the profoundest gravity. Then come the speeches. 
If you look round you at the beginning of the dessert, 
you may desery here and there among the row of bored 
physiognomies five or six peculiarly rueful visages. These 
are the unfortunates who have received the information that 
they will have to make a speech. They know perfectly well 
the emotions it is their duty to profess, and they are painfully 
utting together superlatives expressive of enthusiastic delight. 
he gentleman at the head of the table stammers bravely through 
the proper number of loyal toasts. His speech is generally, after 
two or three abortive sentences, confined in each case to the 
assertion that he is sure the company will receive the toast with 
enthusiasm. The company only reciprocate by looking at him with 
the same kind of Janguid scrutiny with which an old opera-goer 
watches a new singer going through some very hackneyed 
song. When the loyal toasts are over, the toastmaster, in 
a sonorous monotone, sings out, “Gentlemen, please to 
charge your glasses.” Nobody tovches glass or bottle. ‘ Gentle- 
men, please, silence for the chair.” An apology for silence is 
obtained, after cogsiderable thumping, and the chairman pro- 
ceeds to state that he is sure the next toast will be anticipated 
by all who hear him. It is quite clear that it is anticipated by 
one of the unfortunates marked out for a speech, who is twirling 
his fork in uncontrollable agony, trying to remember his sen- 
tences, which will slip out of his mind just at the last moment. 
After a panegyric so ridiculously hyperbolical that ail whose re- 
finement has not been bronzed by long exposure begin to feel 
uneasy, the chairman a the victim’s health. The com- 
pany take no notice of the toast whatever. -That they should 
actually drink his health or pay the least attention to it is not 
a gs part of the proceedings. They look on with stolid 
apathy. But the victim rises with a kind of desperate prompti- 
tude, and begins by observing, in a tone of emotion, that an 
language that he can command is quite unequal to expressing his 
feelings of gratitude at the way in which they have received his 
health. In fact, he adds, with a grimace of agony, it is the 
proudest and happiest moment of his life. He considers it a 
very high distinction to be received by such a company as he 
has been received,—which shows at least that he is of a ccn- 
tented disposition. Indeed there is no reward, he is sure, 
which his profession covet so highly as that of having 
their health drunk by such a company. He again 
thanks them from the bottom of his heart ber the great honour 
they have done him, and sits down with an air of inexpressible 
relief; and the guests, who have done him no other honour than 
that of staring at him, listlessly turn over their programme to see 
who comes next. This is the normal speech. The order of the 
sentiments mzy be varied, and superlatives intercalated ad 
libitum, but otherwise the type is rarely changed. Sometimes 
one of the victims has the effrontery to add that he never passed 
so pleasant an evening in his life. The ceremony is repeated 
five or six times ; the company separate with the mutual obser- 
vation that it is a good thing it is over; and everybody goes 
home somewhat fatigued, but with the sensation of having done 
a great public duty, and of having laid the man or men who 
reluctantly asked him under a very special obligation. 

Most people have read Andersen’s exquisite story of the Em- 
peror’s new clothes. Two weavers come to the Emperor, and 
offer to clothe him and all his Ministers in clothes which are 
beautiful to the eyes of the wise and good, but invisible to the 
incapable or the corrupt. They really give no clothes at all; but 
neither the Emperor nor any one else dares to convict himself of 
incapacity or corruption by avowing that he cannot see the 
clothes; and the wlivle procession go naked with a perfectly 
grave countenance, each thinking that he is the only person in 
the crowd who cannot see the clothes. At last a little child’s 
exclamation of astonishment betrays them to each other. It can 
only be on some similar principle that squeezes and public 
dinners have endured so long. Everybody believes that he or 
she is an exceptional case in disliking what everybody detests, 
and declines to be self-convicted of the capital crime of eccen: 
tricity. Thus those who give such entertainments go on asking 
guests under the impression that they are doing a civility; and 
the guests accept the invitations under the idea that it would be 
uncivil to stay away. They interchange mutual annoyances by 
way of interchanging mutual civility. Itis a pity that at some one 
of these self-inflictions the ballot-box pot not be sent round 
to ascertain what proportion of those present desired its re- 
petition. 


THE OLD MASTERS AT THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


oye opening of the collection of works of the Old Masters in 
the gallery of the British Institution is always a white da 
in the season, to which the lovers of painting look forward wit 
eager expectation. It is an admirable plan by which this Insti- 
tation enables oe ete to see in succession the masterpieces 
of ancient and modern art which are scattered about in private 
, ame and the contributors to these yearly exhibitions 
eserve our very best thanks for their liberality. It is no want 


of gratitude that makes us observe, however, with some regret, 
that the directors of the British Institution do not exercise so 
discreetly as they might do their undoubted right of refusing 
apg that may be offered to them for exhibition. There can 

e no necessity for crowding the rooms, and especially the most 
inconvenient “‘ middle passage ” of the gallery. A small choice 
exhibition of real gems of art would be far more delightful, and 
a thousand times more instructive, than a mere mixed multitude 
of paintings. No picture ought to be admitted here which is 
not genuine, characteristic, and first-rate of its class. It must 
be remembered that the exhibition of any picture in this gallery 
is supposed to stamp upon it some degree of authenticity. An 
unwise collector who has been caught by some second-rate 
replica in Italy, or who has varnished up some retouched 
original, is only too glad to give it a pedigree by getting it 
inserted, under whatever presumed authorship he may choose, 
in a British Institution catalogue. The exhibition for the present 
year, though an average one upon the whole, contains so many 
works which wére better away, that these observations seem to 
be necessary. 

Beginning with the North Room, which is devoted to the 
works of foreign painters, we find the place of honour occupied 
by a large and very fine work of Baroccio. The subject is the 
Noli me tangere—the risen Saviour drawing back from the touch 
of the Magdalene. The action is unnecessarily dramatic, the 
colouring thin, and the manner academic ; but the general effect 
is bold and free and attractive. There are few who know that 
this generally underrated master could paint so good a picture. 
Next to this hangs a noble full-length by Vandyke—Lord 
Clarendon’s famous portrait of James Stuart, Duke of Richmond. 
One forgets the picturesque costume in the interest of this grave, 
manly countenance, full of constancy and courage, and refine- 
ment and dignity. The “ Death of St. Francis” (5) is erroneously, 
we should think, attributed to the Blessed Angelico; though it 
belongs probably to his school. No amount of repainting would 
account for the want of elevation and sentiment in all the faces 
of this picture; and the two blue angels, who are bearing aloft 
the soul of the saint, in no way recal the real manner of the 
beatified monk. Lord Elcho sends a small sketch, attributed 
to Titian, representing the Agony in the Garden (6). It is 
bold, but coarse and displeasing. A predella, attributed to 
Masaccio (7), exhibited by Mr. Hawkins, is of far more in- 
terest. The subject, which is given in three compartments, 
represents, apparently, the raising to life of some dead lady 
by a saintly personage. The groups display great animation, 
and are curious technically ; and the details of the scenes, such 
as the representation of a medieval cemetery, and the beggars 
at the church doors, are full of local truth, and are rendered 
with great spirit. A very curious picture, by Andrea Mantegna, 
is the next to be noticed. “The Children of Medea rescued by 
the Nurse” (8), irresistibly recals one of the Van Eycks in the 
National Gallery. The two nude children are firmly painted ; 
the woman is caricatured in expression. But the whole is forcible 
and handled with great power and energy. We are obliged to 
doubt the genuineness of the “ Crucifixion” (9), assigned to 
Menling. Mr. Hawkins sends a Cranach, “ Judith with the 
head of Holofernes” (10), which in colouring and general manner is 
exactly like the specimen by this painter bought for the National 
Collection at the sale at Alton Towers. A pretty little picture, con- 
tributed by Mr. Maitland, “ The Virgin and Child with Angels” 
(12), attributed in the catalogue to Francia, is either a copy or the 
work of an imitator of that master’s style. The figures of the 
group are in half-length, shown over a stone balustrade, and 
exhibit the tenderness, and perhaps affectation, of the Bolognese 
school. Vandyke’s stately ‘“ Marquess of Newcastle” (14), 
belonging, like the Duke of Richmond mentioned above, to 
Lord Clarendon, is only inferior to it because the subject was 
not equally inspiring to the painter. Fresh from the Royal 
Academy, one asks for the hundredth time why no modern 
full-lengths are so good as these, which, after all, are but average 
specimens of their sort. Janssen’s half-length of “ Lettice, Lady 

alkland ” (15), is interesting for its subject, but in itself is 
wooden in style and faded in colour. At best, this must have 
been a mere physical likeness, quite unidealized. The first 
Rembrandt that we meet in the order of the catalogue is 
so dark a picture that it is by no means easy to make out its sub- 
ject. In the gloom we distinguish at last “An Old Woman 
Picking a Fow!l” (17). The wonder is that such a topic could be 
so handled as to produce any effect at all. But this is un- 
doubtedly a powerful, though weird picture. ‘“ A Woman 
Cleaning a Kettle” (20), by Schalken, hangs near it—an extra- 
ordinarily elaborate rendering of a brass pan, a candlestick, and 
a broken jar. It is an excellent specimen of the best Dutch 
genre painting, and is mellow and harmonious in colour. Next 
we stop at a marvellous half-length by Vandyke (23), belonging 
to Lord Warwick. This unknown personage represents the 
Knight of some Order in an undress of black velvet, with a 
furred cloak and a monstrous ruff. The face is most expressive— 
past middle age, with a lofty air of perfect breeding and dignified 
repose, the hair and beard grizzled. It is a thorough portrait of 
the man as he lived. The ag! of the hands and their per- 
fect painting should be noticed. Three huge pictures, by Herrera’ 
the elder, contributed by Lord Clarendon, and representing three 
scenes from the life of St. Bonaventura, are curious as showing 
the crude and coarse style of the master of Velasquez. The 
pupil borrowed nothing from his teacher, we should think, 
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except his intense realism and a certain virility of manner. 
Two portraits by Moroni, the rival of Titian, grace this 
Exhibition this year. ‘The first, belonging to Lord War- 
wick, represents an unknown Gentleman (28) richly dressed, 
with an earnest face, supercilious in expression, and rendered 
with great intensity and deep colour, projected against a 
cold background of a wall of masonry. The other (taking it 
out of its order) is still more forcible. It belongs to Lord 
Taunton, and gives the portrait of Bartholomeus Bongus (55), 
a doctor of laws and apostolical prothonotary, as a formal inscrip- 
tion on the background informs us, and a fellow-townsman of 
the painter. This dignitary is seated sideways, holding a vellum- 
bound volume, but turns half round to the spectator a face of 
singular astuteness, with a rather hard expression of subtlety 
and resolution. It is an astonishing portrait. This canonist 
wears a full square cap, the prototype of the modern university 
cap, and has a full red beard. e are charmed to see these 
fine specimens of a famous portrait painter so little known in 
this country. Resuming the order of the pictures as they are 
hung, and disregarding some average Berghems, Backhuysens, 
and the like, we reach a portrait by Vandyke, hung high up 
and seemingly retouched. Tt is the half-length of a gentleman 
unknown (32), and is singularly like a modern picture in pose 
and treatment. Mr. Sutton sends a picture by Razzi, better 
known as I] Sodoma, a rare artist in English collections. It 
represents a Female Saint (33) holding fire in her left hand. It 
is rather stiff and inelegant, though not deficient in expressional 
wer. Muziano is another little-known artist. A picture by 
im (35), called a Noli me tangere, exhibits that subject in a 
most insipid conventional manner; but we are not sorry to see 
a specimen of his style. ‘A Spanish Nobleman” (36), by 
Velasquez, belonging to Lord Stanhope, is striking, as showing 
what can be made by a master-hand of the head of an obese 
sensualist, whose only expression is a sort of self-satisfied seorn- 
fulness. Lord Stanhope’s Philip IT. (38), by Titian, is familiar 
to all who have tried to read the character of that monarch in 
his pinched and narrow-minded physiognomy. A fine picture 
of St. Michael (39), belonging to the Rev. F. H. Sutton, bears 
the half-erased name of Raffaelle on its frame, but is assigned to 
Perugino in the catalogue. It is wonderfully like the St. 
Michael in the fine triptych by the latter artist in the National 
collection ; with a fresh youthful countenance, bright gleaming 
black armour, and a fancifully shaped shield. A crouchin 
figure of Satan, nude and disarmed, at the Archangel’s feet, an 
drawn on a much less scale than that of the conqueror, is rather 
an eyesore in a very remarkable and characteristic work. 
Another picture, by Cranach, “ Lucretia” (40), belonging to Mr. 
Nicholl, exemplifies that unpleasing painter’s mannerism in flesh- 
painting, and his ignorance of form. The background here, 
though full of local interest, is preposterously unnatural and im- 
possible. Sir M. W. Ridley misinterprets the subject of his 
Murillo (43). Surely it represents not the presentation of our 
Saviour, but that of the Virgin, according to the legend of the 
Protevangelium which forms the subject of one of Titian’s 
greatest works at Venice. Here we have the child fearlessly 
mounting the Temple steps, alone, and surrounded by a glory. 
It is prettily conceived and treated, but yet not good as a com- 
position. The next picture, “A Woman looking from a Window” 
(44)—if indeed it be a Rembrandt—is a very exaggerated 
specimen of the master. On the other hand, Vandyke’s “ Por- 
trait of a Gentleman” (49) is masterly—a half-length, the 
figure clad in shining armour, the countenance unintellec- 
tual, but shrewd, vigorous and alert. ‘ Bentheim Castle ” 
(50), belonging to Mr. Walter, is a particularly good 
specimen of Ruysdael. A full-length by Murillo (51) is 
‘striking from its original treatment of an unpromising subject. 
The unknown cavalier is queerly ugly and uncouth, with a shock 
of red hair; but this has not daunted the painter. No portrait 
in the room exceeds the masterly full-length by Rubens of his 
second wife (53), belonging to the Duke of Marlborough. Never 
was handling more free and masterly ; and ‘those who least tole- 
rate this great master’s-obvious faults will be constrained to ad- 
mire here. The stately dame steps down from her door, with a 
age in attendance; and her bode we may be sure, did not 
a this work to be finished by his apprentices. Zurbaran’s 
name will claim attention to his strange realistic picture of 
the “ Flight into Egypt” (56). It is a mere scene of Spanish 
peasant life, without an attempt at idealization. Lady Fanshawe 
60), by Janssens, 1s an inexpressive portrait of one of the most 
heroic of Englishwomen. Her energy and courage will hardly 
be discerned in these sleepy eyes and this inanimate face. The 
Duke of Marlborough sends another very fine Rubens, “‘ Meleager 
and Atalanta” (67), an audacious jumble of human flesh, male 
and female, contrasted with the boar’s bristly hide. A portrait 
by Teniers is a rarity. Mr. Gibbons exhibits one (70), which 
makes us regret that time was left that painter for his boors and 
drunkards. We can dono more than recite the names of a curious 
picture by Bronzino of a boy of the Medici family (71), the head 
of a young Jew, by Rembrandt (72), two very curious specimens 
of the original st Te of the rare painter De Hooge (77 and 108), 
contributed by Mr. Walter and Sir H. Campbell; some more 
‘powerful heads by Velasquez, and a family picture (90), by 
Gonzales Coques, as remarkable pictures in the Middle Room. 
A portrait of an Old Lady (123), by Rembrandt, belonging to 
Mr. Allnutt, is, however, of the very highest class—an old, worn, 


wrinkled face, rendered with startling force and truthfulness to 
nature in its decay, and with all the accessories—the ruff, the 
book, and the spectacles—elaborated with equal intensity and 
South Room is overflowi ith ificent b 

e Sout is overflowing with magn 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, which it would be tedious an rence: 4 
to describe fully. Suffice it to mention, as the most remarkable, 
Lord Lansdowne’s ‘‘ Garrick” (148); “‘ Lavinia, Lady Spencer” 
(162); a charming baby portrait of the Princess Sophia of Glou- 
cester (167), with her little fat arms round the neck of a Skye 
terrier; a vigorous head of Lord Richard Cavendish (170) ; 
another delightful portrait of a child, Lord Althorp (176) ; “ La- 
vinia, Countess Spencer” (182)—a beautiful half-length, in a 
broad straw hat, shading the upper part of the face (like the ini- 
mitable Nelly O’Brien), and with her natural hair, unpowdered ; 
Mrs. Beckford (183) represented as a a offering a liba- 
tion to an idol; Master Bunbury (188)—the very ideal of a 
“ pickle;” the beautiful “Duchess of Devonshire” (192), piquante 
and graceful, in spite of a hideous treatment of drapery ; another 
picture of the same, with her child (203), in the actual dress of 
the period, so unbecoming as to make it no wonder that the 
painters of that age betook themselves in despair to ideal or re- 
mantic costumes ; and finally, the — of a lady (204) which 
has kept its colour marvellously. It cannot be denied that this 
collection of Reynoldses is most attractive, and it ought to be 
most instructive to sitters as well as to portrait-painters of our 
own time. There are many others, some of which are almost 
perished. Gainsborongh, however, holds his own amidst these 
masterpieces of his great rival, ina splendid portrait of Lord 
Chancellor Camden (161). Other illustrations of the less im- 
portant English school of portrait-painters are to be found in 
works, more or less interesting, by Hoppner, Ramsay, Riley, and 
Owen ; and, finally, we may notice the fact that the collection 
contains characteristic specimens of the styles of Hollins, Geddes, 
Opie, Morland, Hofland, Stothart, and the lamented Leslie. The 
only subject of regret is that some fifty daubs were not excluded 
altogether. 


REVIEWS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT.* 


ISS KNIGHT was known in her time as the celebrated 
Miss Cornelia Knight, and her journal shows facility and 
correctness of composition; but her — claim to notice is 
derived from the length of her social life and from her casual 
acquaintance or connexion with celebrated persons of several 
enerations. She remembered Johnson and Goldsmith; she 
new Cardinal Bernis, who had been Prime Minister under 
Madame de Pompadour; she was intimate with Nelson; and 
she met Mr. Disraeli at dinner. A large of her autobio- 
graphy is taken up with her residence in the household of the 
Princess Charlotte ; ard those who are interested in Royal gossip 
may read at large the reciprocal domestic antipathies of the Prin- 
cess, her mother, her grandmother, her father, and all the circle 
which shared or studied their humours. The Queen never forgave 
Miss Knight for mags ged own service to attend a younger 
and livelier mistress; and the poor lady, who had been pressed 
by the Prince Regent into the not unwelcome transfer of alle- 
giance, naturally thought herself ill-treated when she was sum- 
marily Sentend on suspicion of encouraging the Princess in her 
insubordination. The Memoirs include a full narrative of the 
cold and unprosperous negotiation for an alliance with the Prince 
of Orange. Miss Knight thought that the Regent’s anxiety for 
the marriage was prompted by a desire to remove his daughter 
from England; and the Princess herself was resolute in her 
determination not to live in Holland or at Brussels. No arrange- 
ment could have been more inconvenient than a marriage between 
the heiress of England and the heir of a Continental crown. 
The Royal pair must either have been non-resident in one of 
their kingdoms or they must have been content to separate. As 
the Princess had not the smallest inclination for her accepted 
suitor, she acted wisely in breaking off the engagement when 
her demand for a residence in England was re . Her firm- 
ness seems the more remarkable — Miss Knight's statement 
that she regarded her father with such nervous terror as to 
stammer when she expected his approach, though her speech 
was at other times free from all impediment. 

Some touching particulars are recorded of George III.'s 
distress during the fatal illness of the Princess Amelia. When 
his reason finally left him, after her death, the two thoughts 
which had chiefly weighed upon his mind combined into the 
fancy that his daughter was living at Hanover, where she would 
never die or grow older. The Prince Regent, with a self-delu- 
sion which perhaps indicated some secret remorse, once told 
Miss Knight that his father had always done justice to his 
honourable feelings. The consciousness that the King had for 
thirty years regarded him as a dishonest and cowardly profli- 
gate probably became too painful to be faced when it was no 
longer possible to atone for the misconduct of a wasted youth 
and manhood. Queen Charlotte, with a touch of nature which 


* Autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight. Journal of a Visit to Germany 
in the Years 1799—1800, Edited by the Dean of Westminster. London: 
Allen and Co. 1861, 
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makes all spiteful women kin, revenged herself upon Miss 
Knight by obstinately calling her the sub-governess of her 
granddaughter, inated of recognising her proper title of lady 
companion. It was in vain that the injured dignitary remon- 
strated in public and in private. The Queen felt her power of 
annoyance, and used it to the utmost, while the Regent, who 
liked to treat the Princess at seventeen as a child, might, on 
other grounds, be excused for paying little attention to a petty 
personal grievance. Princess Charlotte seems to have been 
obstinate, imperious, and deficient in refinement, but Miss 
Knight gives a pleasant description of her kindness to an old 
nurse or attendant, whom she carried in her arms daily from 
her sofa to the window. With a father and mother equally 
vulgar and worthless, and a grandmother who detested her, the 

r girl might be excused for more serious failings than caprice, 
imprudence, and hasty temper. The interest which attaches to 
the domestic and private history of George III. is connected 
with the influence of his character on public affairs. The 
squabbles and scandal of the Prince Regent’s Court resemble 
the corresponding relations of ordinary life, and accordingly they 

ssess little attraction for judicious students of biography. In 

ks, if not in actual experience, it is possible as well as desi- 
rable to escape from associations which are at the same time 
frivolous and disagreeable. 


By far the most valuable part of the Autobiography consists of 
pictures society in France and Italy. In 
1776 Miss Knight attended the meeting of the Floral Games at 
Toulouse and the Assembly of the States of Languedoc at Mont- 

lier. The Archbishop of Toulouse, De Brienne, afterwards 
Tee Minister, was distinguished by his agreeable manners, his 
gaiety, and his talent for composing verses of easy metre and 
pe oh The Archbishop of Narbonne, of the Irish family of 
Dillon, was an orator, a political economist, and an opponent of 
the Court. Miss Knight’s report of his speech, in answer to the 
Intendant’s demand of a free grant [don gratuit) from the 
Estates, is a really curious illustration of the political condition 
of France on the eve of the Revolution. The old society, how- 
ever, in its grace, its corruption, and its Epicurean levity, was 
most perfectly represented in the palaces of Rome. Miss 
Knight quotes, not for the first time, the ideal of a perfect life 
according to the judgment of a Frenchman who had seen the dif- 
ferent capitals of Europe. “I should like,” he said, “to be an 
English peer till thirty-five, a French Marshal till fifty, and then 
I would become a Cardinal at Rome, and never die.” Of all the 
Sacred College the wealthiest and the wittiest was the celebrated 
Cardinal de Bernis, who had for a short time been rewarded by the 
Premiership of France for neatly-turned verses in honour of the 
charms of the King’s reigning mistress. After suffering for some 
montis the whimsical punishment of exile to his archiepiscopai 
residence at Alby, the fortunate prelate returned to Court, where 
he afterwards received the appointment of Ambassador to the 
Holy See. His celebrity, his accomplishments, and his diplo- 
matic position placed him at the head of Roman society ; and his 
good taste induced him to show unusual respect to the forms of 
the religion which the friend of Voltaire and the favourite of 
Madame de Pompadour could scarcely affect seriously to believe. 
The Cardinal Archbishop was probably well acquainted with the 
celebrated Protestant Bishop of Derry, who also honoured the 
Eternal City with his residence. There was a bolder incon- 
sistency in the character of a prelate who was at the 
same time an English Earl, an Irish rebel, and a professed 
infidel, and the Cardinal probably laughed at the gratuitous 
eccentricity of the heretical islander; yet it must have 
been satisfactory to observe that the English Establishment 
was almost as strangely administered as the legitimate inheritance 
of St. Peter. Miss Knight gives a full account of the ceremony 
of consecration of the Cardinal’s nephew as Bishop in partibus of 
Apollonia, which, according to the Pope’s explanation in his dis- 
course on the occasion, was so called from a temple of Apollo. 
“He remarked how lamentable it was that it should be in the 
hands of the infidels, but he did not intend to send the Bishop 
there; but only to Alby, which he must regard as another 
Apollonia.” The new prelate was in fact appointed coadjutor of 
his uncle with the reversion of his see, and in Miss Knight's 
opinion he fully deserved his promotion. “The Pope ranted 
Tike a country comedian in the part of Othello. Cardinal de 
Bernis acted his part with his usual dignity, sense, and goodness, 
and Monseigneur de Bernis went through his fatiguing office 
with the decency of a good Christian and the 0 rind of a man 
of fashion, without affectation, negligence, or bigotry—extremes 
which appear to me very difficult to avoid in the midst of such a 
mockery of religion.” A few days afterwards, Monseigneur de 
Bernis was appointed one of the Vescovi assistanti al soglio—an 
honour which “ entitles Monseigneur to the privilege of making 
three Prothonotaries and eight Knights of the Golden Spur. He 
intends to give one of these golden spurs to Belcour, his valet de 
chambre.” Theinterest ofanecdotes of thiskind consists principally 
in the circumstance that they are recorded by a lady who might 
have been met five-and-twenty years ago in the society of London 
or Paris. As it is said that nothing changes at Rome, there are 

ssibly still orders of knighthood in the gift of assessors to the 
age throne. Perhaps Cardinal Wiseman’s footman and Dr. 
Cullen’s housekeeper may be entitled, like Beleour, to wear the 
golden spur. The most creditable part of Bernis’ career was 
posterior to the Revolution, when he received Louis XV.’s 


daughters, Madame Adelaide and Madame Victoria in his house at 
Rome. He was aclever and kind-hearted man, who adopted the 
fashion of his age and country, and the bigoted prelates of earlier 
and later times have been far more actively ssckidvons. Another 
cardinal, according to Miss Knight, very naturally remonstrated 
with a confessor who had persuaded his cook that it was sinful to 
use gravy in Lent. * It is unreasonable,” he said, “ that to save the 
soul of a fellow like that you should expose my Eminence to the 
discomfort of fasting.” In the course of her residence at Rome, 
Miss Knight had an opportunity of seeing Joseph II., Gustavus 
IIT. of Sweden, and the Grand Duke Paul, afterwards Emperor 
of Russia. Anecdotes and descriptions of persons who have be- 
come historical, even by the accident of position, have always a 
certain value. 


Many years later she was thrown at Naples into the intimate 
society of Nelson, who had just returned westward after the 
victory of the Nile. With Sir William and Lady Hamilton she 
accompanied him through Germany to England, and at Dresden 
her path crossed the track of another diarist, whose short account 
of A Visit to Germany has been privately printed by her son, 
the Dean of Westminster. Mrs. St. George, afterwards Mrs. 
Trench, has left a record, which is only too brief, of her intercourse 
with the most exclusive society of Germany. On the introdue- 
tion of Prince Adolphus, then Viceroy of Hanover, she was 
received with the utmost cordiality at the Court of Bruns- 
wick, and her account of the mode of life which was adopted 
by the reigning family probably represents the forms and 


habits of all the German Courts of the time. The Dowager. 


Duchess, sister of Frederick the Great, was at the age of 
eighty-five the ablest member of the family. “This dear 
little old woman is just like a mummy; she is mere 
skin and bone in the highest preservation.” Prince Augustus 
of England, better known as Duke of Sussex, amused Mrs. St. 
George at Berlin by a vanity so undisguised that she says that 
it causes no disgust. ‘I mentioned to him that I had heard of 
his excellence in singing, and he agreed that he possessed it, 
without the least hesitation, adding, ‘I had the most wonderful 
voice that ever was heard—three octaves—and I do understand 
singing. I practised three hours a day in Italy. One may boast 
of a voice, as it is a gift of nature.” She afterwards proceeded 
through Dresden to Vienna, and in the autumn she returned to 
Dresden, where Mr. Hugh Elliot, known by tradition and by a 
few letters of his own as one of the most brilliant Englishmen of 
his time, was then residing as Minister. The Diary mentions 
that she met at his house, on the 3rd of October, Lord Nelson, 
Sir William and Lady Hamilton, with her mother, Mrs. Cadogan, 
and “ Miss Cornelia Knight, famous for her Continuation of 
Rasselas and Private Life of the Romans.” Lady Hamilton’s 
appearance and manner are described with ladylike minuteness 
and force :— 

She is bold, forward, coarse, assuming, and vain ; her figure is colossal, but, 
except her feet, which are hideous, well-shaped. Her bones are large, and she 
is exceedingly embonpoint. She r bles the bust of Ariadne... .. Lord 
Nelson is a little man without any dignity, who, I suppose, must resem| 
what Suwarrow was in his youth, as he is like all the pictures I have seen 
that General. Lady Hamilton takes entire possession of him, and he is a 
willing captive, the most submissive and devoted I have ever seen. Sir 
William is old, infirm, all admiration of his wife, and never spoke to-day but 
to applaud her. Miss Cornelia Knight seems the decided flatterer of the two, 
and never opens her mouth but to show forth their praise ; and Mrs. Cadogan. 
Lady Hamilton’s mother, is what one might expect. After dinner we 
several songs in honour of Lord Nelson, written by Miss Knight, and sung 
by Lady Hamilton. 


Mr. Elliot said, that “ Lady Hamilton will captivate the Prince 
of Wales, whose mind is as vulgar as her own, and play a great 
art in England.” The prophecy would probably have shown 
Mtr. Elliot's sagacity, if circumstances had favoured its fulfilment. 
He was soon tired of the society of “Antony and Moll 
Cleopatra,” as he termed the celebrated pair; and he readily 
believed, and eagerly communicated, an apocryphal report that 
a frigate was waiting at Hamburg to take Lord Nelson to 
England. Mrs. St. George’s vivid account of a final entertain- 
ment, at which both Antony and Cleopatra exceeded in cham- 
agne, fully accounts for her dislike to the party, as well as for 
Mtr. Elliot's impatience. Mrs. St. George was probably superior 
to Miss Knight both in understanding and refinement, but she 
is, perhaps, too hard on her bad verses and her broad adulation. 
Flattery is reputed a vice, but when a woman finds herself in the 
society of a famous man, praise which is found to be acceptable may 
easily be excused. If Nelson behaved under Lady Hamilton’s in- 
fluence like an overgrown schoolboy or midshipman, he was never- 
theless the heroof the Nileand the futurevictor of Trafalgar. Many 
a commonplace officer would have abstained from interlarding a 
rformance of Lady Hamilton’s with loud ejaculations of “ D— 
Mire Siddons,” but a too conspicuous hilarity in a drawing-room 
cannot wholly obseure the heroic instinct of genius which had a 
few months earlier led the English fleet between the enemy at 
Aboukir and theshore. If Nelson took pleasure in hearing some 
of the vilest rhymes which were ever set even to the tune of 
‘God save the King,” Miss Raighs was perfectly justified in 
ministering to his satisfaction as his poetess-laureate. In the 
modern drama, if Antony was unfortunately willing to give all 


for an unlawful love, the world, as far as it rested on the safety’ 


and greatness of England, was not lost but saved at the Actium 
of Trafalgar. 
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PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH’S LECTURES.* 


{eo Chairs of History in the two ancient Universities must 
become every year of greater importance in the educational 
system to which they belong. Their place is not yet fixed. The 
work to be done by them has not been finally co-ordinated with 
that of other departments. The uncertainties of a new study, 
seeming at once too interesting, too real, and yet too vague, for 
the austere and abstract companionship into which it sought to 
enter, the jealousies of competition, and those, also, arising out 
of a general attachment, more or less intelligent, to the old 
methods and discipline, together with other local or accidental 
conditions, have been in the way of full efficiency. But history fills 
too large a place in our thoughts at this day for the enterprise to 
fail. The creation of a History School at the Universities is only 
the reflection and effect of what we see going on in the literature of 
the country. Great histories have been written before now; but 
the wide application of the historical method—the fuller recog- 
nition of its laws, resources, limits—the bringing new and un- 
thought-of fields within its domain—the burst of power and even 

enius which it has called forth—these are all of our time. 
Frater has penetrated everywhere—into science, into philo- 
sophy, into law, into theology—everywhere, with its special 
modes of treatment, bringing new light and new order, often fur- 
nishing the key. What we study in the world with such intense 
eagerness, and often anxiety, could not be long in finding a place 
within the walls of Universities ; and what exercises to the full 
the thoughts of men in their prime may be made to exercise the 
thoughts of students. For these reasons—from the intrinsic 
interest belonging to history among modern studies, and from the 
large room which it is likely to fill among university studies when 
once it is allowed a place among them—there can be little doubt 
that the teachers of history must gradually take a lead and exer- 
cise an influence far beyond what they have hitherto done. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith has published, from time to time, and has 
now collected, a few of his lectures in the Modern History Chair 
at Oxford—not as specimens of his teaching, for you cannot, in a 

rinted lecture, show how a teacher does his work, but as in- 
sar of his way of looking at history, and at the object and 
duties of his own office. Without disparagement to the eminent 
men who have preceded him, it may be said that no one is so 
likely to give a permanent direction to historical studies in 
Oxford. His heart is in the work, and he comes after the first 
tentative experiments have been made. Much depends upon 
him as to the character, use, and future of the Historical School 
—the manner, trifling or serious, shallow or painstaking, in which 
history will be read there—the width and elevation of mind, the 

hilosophical spirit, the moral tone which is to prevail in it. 

hese lectures furnish materials for forming a judgment on these 
points. He begins by answering the question, What is the use 
of a history-school in a great modern University ? The “ unique 
position” in Europe of that upper class of English society 
which is principally educated at the Universities, the part 
which depends on them in the “ great political controversy of 
the day” between constitutional Government and either Impe- 
rialism or Democracy, and the failure of the older discipline, 
with its severe requirements and its spur of ambition, to do any 
fair work of education for those who had no need to exert them- 
selves, are what give educational importance, in his view, to a 
class of studies which, like history and its associated sub- 
jects, if they tax industry less, have the advantage of attractiveness 
and immediate connexion with what is most important to the 
class in question, and are a direct preparation for their employ- 
ment in after life. Notas a mere concession to idleness which 
cannot otherwise be bribed, much less as a mere ornament or pas- 
time, but as a real effective instrument for the training of the 
English gentry, and familiarizing them, at a time when other- 
wise they would be doing nothing, with considerations and facts 
which certainly will be of interest to them when they are states- 
men, members of Parliament, or even only country gentlemen, 
does he plead for the new School. Mr. Goldwin Smith speaks on 
this subject as a man who does not hope too nfuch, but who feels 
that he sees enough not to hope in vain. He admits that there 
is a more exacting exercise of the mental powers, and that in 
itself the more trying exercise is apt to be the more fruitful. 
Probably, for himself, even while counselling an easier road for 
others, he would not like to have been without the keen and 
refining discipline through which he has passed as a scholar. 
But, as he says with truth, ideals of education, as of politics, 
must bow toa reasonable recognition of the facts of the case. 
The question is, not to provide, perhaps with a sacrifice of 
some higher capacities, something less difficult for a mere 
majority of weak, dull, ill-instructed men, but to provide 
something attractive and useful for a special and highly 
important class, who—clever and stupid, weak and strong, hope- 
less and promising alike—are apt to be idle, because they are 
pach from the necessities which induce young men to submit 
to severe intellectual training. For these he urges the peculiar 
fitness of the subjects of the Modern History school, as a sub- 
stitute for that i discipline which, failing to educate them in 
its own way, has sent them forth with no more education than 
ie chanced to give themselves. But he has no intention of 


* Lectures on Modern History, delivered im Oxford, 1859—61. By 
Goldwin Smith, Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford. Oxford: Parker. 1861. 


giving up a discipline. It is to be observed—and it shows the 
practical and carefully considered character of his view—that in 
setting forth the value of the different subjects of the new 
School, he subordinates his own subject, history, to political 
economy and jurisprudence. ‘“ It would appear,” he says, “ that, 
to be available for the higher education, a subject must be tra- 
versed by principles and capable of method;” and history, 
though on the way to be exhibited as a philosophy, is only now 
going through the preliminary and approximating processes. 
istory supplies the ethical element—that which appeals to and 
exercises the sympathies and affections of our nature—an element 
without which mere intellectual training is essentially defective. 

The Professor of Modern History does not undervalue his great 
“—— He points out, in some striking passages, the triumphs of 
modern historical writing over a complexity ant vastness of subject 
towhich theancient historians were strangers—the peculiarities of 
the fortunes of Oxford, which have given it an experience keenerand 
more real than naturally would belong to a mere place of study, 
and which may be made the key to much that would be other- 
wise unmeaning and lifeless in events and in books —the 
advantage to students who have not time to read much, but who 
ought to master what they do read, of possessing in English 
history the “best of historical studies "—the long, unbroken 
pana of English national life, and the instructive lesson, 
consigned as it is to a history of such “ inexorable truthfulness ” 
as Hallam’s, of the development of the English Constitution. 
Yet he thinks that, for the present, the “ History School must 
draw largely for its educational value ” on political economy and 
jurisprudence, from which its philosophy must mainly be drawn, 
and which ought to be its most substantial studies. The success 
of the new School is yet to come. Mr. Goldwin Smith, with 
strong hopes enlisted on the side of change, is too wise not to be 
fully sensible of the venture which is made when an instru- 
ment of education which has worked well is changed for 
another which is intended to work over a wider field, and, in 
that field at least, better. But at any rate, the idea of educa- 
tion—of training intellect and character by something which 
makes calls upon both—is not given up in the attempt to change 
the instrument of education. He shows himself determined to 
import the demand for effort and labour, which the older training 
made on the student, into the methods of the new. He means to 
give the upper classes subjects which shall be more attractive, 
because subjects of the day, and subjects which touch them, in 
their interests, duties, and traditions most closely ; but the last 
thing in his mind is to excuse them work. It is only in the ho 
to bind them, earlier and more generally, to that work which 
foresees they must be ready afterwards cheerfully and un- 
sparingly to accept in order to keep their position—a position 
so momentous to the future of England and the world, and in 
the opinion of very favourable observers, like De Tocqueville, so 
critical—that he would alter their sphere of study. 

The leading ideas which determine his conception of the 
province of history are brought out with great vigour, and often 
in a rare strain of manly and touching eloquence, in three lectures 
of this volume. His views of the scope and issue of historical 
study are certainly not narrow or timid ones. A theory of 
progress, of which we shall not see, and cannot forecast the 
results, is at the bottom of all his thoughts about history. The 
points to which this progress has, in his opinion, already come— 
those to which it seems to be advancing with that speed which 
belongs to the changes of our time—are such as are not yet to be - 
contemplated by the majority of us without perplexity, and some- 
times dismay. He will be a bold teacher who 
will flinch from no facts that meet him—it must be added, one 
who has such faith that truth and right will be the strongest in 
the end, that he can accept, undisturbed, much that others 
shrink from, and can look without alarm at the disappear- 
ance of much that to others it seems impossible to miss without 
the loss of hope and the breaking up of fundamental convictions. 
But he is deeply alive, with all his faith in the ultimate victory of 
what is highest and best, to the dark and anxious present. Strong 
in his immoveable sense of justice, he yet feels with the weakness 
and shortness of human life, and for the blankness of the out- 
look which truth sometimes seems to bring with it. In the con- 
clusions which the sight of things and the consideration of ten- 
dencies lead him to, in the moral which he draws from them, in 
the solution which he attempts of the problem which they 
present, there is a mixture of fearlessness and tenderness, of out- 
spoken decisiveness and of holding back, which is common with 
brave men who are also thoughtful. There is a touch of sadness, 
of abruptness—that appearance of leaving off with the last word 
half, but not quite said, not quite vent on to the end—which 
marks discussion on great and eventful things when they are felt 
to be very real. As a teacher of history, Mr. Goldwin Smith 
may sometimes pronounce j ents which many of his hearers 
may not like, which he himself could not wish to see taken on 
his authority without thought. But he will hardly let his hearers 
go without making them think more worthily, more solemnly, of 
men, their doings, and their fate. ; 

But if he is bold, his impatience of hasty and crude 
theorizing is equally characteristic. If he claims to be guided 
by what seems the providential leading of the world, history 
in his view implies religion, and religion can mean nothing now 
except Christianity. Hi , he thinks, yet wants a philosophy ; 


and the attempt which has made to invest it with the cer- 
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tainty and precision of a science based on necessary laws, is re- 
jected by him with a contempt which has not been without some 
irritating effect on the school of clever speculators who are 
~ and confident of their discovery. In the criticism which 

e directs against their doctrine, it is hard to say which con- 
sideration weighs with him most—his sense of philosophical in- 
sufficiency and extravagance, theorizing far beyond the point 
where facts will bear what is laid on them, or the indignant 
jealousy with which he sees the great moral and religious aspects 
of human nature coolly passed by for the convenience of the new 
theory of history. It is hard to say which is most offended by 
it—his love of moderation, good sense, and a fair unexaggerated 
estimate of the whole of the real facts, or his keen sense of the 
greatness, incommensurable with anything physical, of human 
character—of the efforts by which it pushes up towards per- 
fection, of the loss which, in its failures, it sustains. he 
reduction of history into a science of necessary laws is, in fact, 
in the want of philosophical discrimination, and in the ambition 
and impatience which it betrays, the exact parallel of the 
scholastic solution of physical facts by metaphysical ideas ; and 
he feels strongly, that like that great mistake, it may retard the 
truth for centuries. He resents the semblance of a scientific 
method without its true basis. He points out that a few 
statistical generalizations of the nature of averages—highly 
curious, no doubt, and deserving of attentive study, yet not only 
imperfect, but, from the very nature of history, as a scene not yet 
played out, doomed to be ever imperfect—are the only materials 
yet shown for a science; and averages and tendencies, as he says, 
are not laws. The attempt to square the circle, as it has hardly 
been more pertinacious or more ingenious, has not been more 
fruitless than the attempt to preserve the fact, while transform- 
ing by a metaphysical sleight of hand the common sense idea, of 
free will—a puzzle in which the basis on which thought rests 

ives way and vanishes the moment thought begins to act upon it. 

‘hat may be done one day by faculties which have found out 
the way to measure the speed of light and weigh the mass of the 
sun, it were bold to say. Yet even in the field of nature there 
are subjects—for instance, the origin and principle of life, the 
most familiar and varied thing in the world—which seem not only 
refractory but hopeless. But if we have faculties for binding 
human actions under scientific laws, the conditions of the world are 
not yet such that we can use them, any more than the Pheenician 
navigators could, in their day, have discovered the laws of storms, 
or the Chaldean observers the Newtonian system. 

The effort of man to rise to something higher than he was— 
the struggle to correct himself and to improve—begun as ear] 
as we know of men, going on with unabated force and hope, still 
often baffled, never utterly failing, and at length perceived to 
be manifestly tending towards success—this is what in his view 
gives its meaning to history. Looking at the “complex move- 
ment” of history from the beginning, he sees progress in virtue, 
in intelligence, in industry; but the leading part of the move- 
ment, that to which intellectual and material progress conduce, 
but with which neither will bear to be put in competition, is 
the elevation of character. ‘Effort is the law of history, if law 
it is to be called ;” and the effort to know more, and to produce 
more, insufficient of themselves and in their own aims for such a 
being as man, recover their full dignity and importance as soon 
as they are seen to be associated with the effort to be better, 
and to be indispensable to it :— 

The moral and spiritual experience of man grows from age to , as 

well as his and a deeper maturer it 
grows. Part of this experience is recorded in religious books, the writings 
of philosophers, essays, poetry, works of sentiment, tales—a class of literature 
that must seem useless and unmeaning to those who hold that our progress 
is one of science alone. Part of it is silently transmitted, with its increase, 
through the. training which each generation gives the next. 
He points out how the powers of sympathy, the sense of the 
great and the beautiful, the ideas of duty, the range of beneficent 
service, the thoughts of divine things, expand from age to age, 
and from age to age are fixed in the widened extent which they 
have won. More and more, from age to age, the ideas of 
God, of the soul, and of a future life rise in distinctness, 
“and the centre of human interest moves gradually to the other 
world.” To connect the parts of this vast movement together, 
to adjust their relations, and interpret their manifold appearances, 
is the work, as he understands it, of the philosophical historian. 

When this broad view is laid down, great questions yet remain 
to be settled. He urges very strongly the historian’s natural 
view of character and morality. Asserting, with great boldness 
of candour, that the eternal and essential outlines of that to 
which history shows mankind aspiring and struggling is con- 
tained in the Christian type of character, he yet notes the defi- 
ciencies of moral theories. Characters, in their wholeness and 
general effect, are of more consequence with him, as objects of 
moral interest, than actions. Much appears to him inconsiderable 
that looks large to others. He has sympathy with what are called 
imperfect characters—a sympathy which he justifies in a striking 
analysis of the character of Wallenstein. He consoles himself for 
the shortcomings of individuals in the general rise of the whole 

eneration; and in the common hopes of the race he sees some- 
thing of an explanation of the seeming waste which has accom- 
panied its progress. Some of the questions arising on these 
points we might not answer in the same way that he does; but 
any one might be glad to be able to answer them with the same 


independence and courage, the same sense of their difficulty and 


greatness, the same calm temperateness preserved along with 
manly and clear assertion. Actual life is to most of us the great 
test ; and in actual life the individual fills up the scene. Even 
in the vastness of history, we may not blind ourselves to the 
greatness of the issues depending on the struggles, the rise or 
the fall, of each single man. But for all that, it is good for us 
to have set before us in the clearest and strongest light, as a 
corrective to our littleness, that prospect of the whole in which 
we are parts, and but insignificant ones—of that whole of which 
the general rise has placed us where we are, but to whose further 
and happier rise we may contribute, feeble and short-lived as 
we are, if we do our work with faithful largeness of heart. 


NIL DARPAN* 


NHIS is the translation of a Bengali drama, in which the native 
views of indigo-planters, and of all the thousand evils at- 
tendant on their train, are supposed to be embodied. It is easy 
to conjecture that it is merely a Calcutta squib, and is a manifesto 
of those natives there who are ready to wage an endless war with 
the European settlers. But although it may be nothing more 
than an engine of party warfare, and although its statements and 
suggestions must therefore be taken with a very considerable 
abatement, it is still a very curious document. The drama is a 
form of composition in which the higher natives take as much 
feeble delight as they ever take in any literary work, and the 
view of indigo-planting which this play presents is one which, 
when exhibited in a popular form, may meet with many eager 
and interested readers. That Nil Darpan is not regarded st 
Caleutta with indifference may be gathered trom the fact that it 
has been thought worth while to accuse the Government of aiding 
its circulation. The quarrel between the ryots and the planters 
has been gradually transformed into a quarre! between the planters 
and the Government, and the Government has been supposed to 
have caught gladly at an opportunity of placing their opponents 
in a very unfavourable light. To us in England the drama has 
no interest except so far as it enables us to conjecture 
what are the misdeeds of which the natives accuse the 
lanters, and what is the truth of the accusation. The 
Fist of crimes is serious enough. The planters are pictured 
as cheating the ryot, imprisoning and murdering him, viec- 
timizing his daughters, and corrupting the magistrates b 
connivance at the intrigues which the magistrates carry on with 
the planters’ wives. e have no doubt that the picture is a 
false one. It is false, not because such crimes have never been 
committed, but because exceptional, rare, and unconnected mis- 
deeds are put together as forming a natural and probable whole. 
There can be little doubt that natives have been cheated, and 
possibly murdered, by planters or the servants of planters; it is 
possible that magistrates may not have been always impartial; 
native women may have been marked down as prey for the 
spoiler. But these things have occurred, if they have occurred 
at all, at very great intervals of time and place, and belong not 
to a class but to individuals. It is not merely a calumny, but a 
notorious calumny, to represent magistrates as habitually swayed 
by corrupt motives or native girls as habitually insecure. So 
too the ryots in the drama are as false to nature as the planters 
are. They are one and all the most peaceful, noble, pious, 
patient, industrious people that can be imagined. We know at 
once that this cannot be true to life. They are like the good 
children in a tract. They are exponents of a doctrine, and not 
like real flesh and blood. But all this only proves that in a party 
manifesto, Asiatics like Europeans, do not stick at trifles, but put 
the rosiest colouring on their own cause. Room is still left for a 
representation of native feelings and manners which has sufficient 
faithfulness to be instructive, although not enough to be fair. It is 
so very difficult in England to look at any Indian question from the 
side of the natives, that we must not throw away avy help 
because it is imperfect. ’ 

The indigo planters of the piece are called J. J. Wood and 
P. P. Rose, the dramatist having apparently a great wish to 
show that he was up to English initials. They are a couple of 
unmitigated ruffians, and whenever offended they have instant re- 
course to “shamceand,” which a footnote explains to be “an 
instrument made of leather, used by the planters for beating the 
ryots.” This, however, is not all. ** Wood Saheb” is represented 
as having a habit of standing on the breasts of ryots until the 
blood begins to fall drop by drop, and when his practices are 
discussed in a company of ryots, one of the speakers takes care 
to remark that Wood Saheb’s shoes have got nails in them, and 
that the fiend thrusts the nails in when he gets on people's 
breasts. His atrocities arouse the vengeance of a kind of 
William Tell, who early in the play announces that if ever he 
gets a chance he will, * with one slap, raise J. J. Wood in the 
air, and at once put a stop to all his ‘goddams,’ and other 
words of chastisement.” At the conclusion of the drama 
this audacious ryot executes his threat, not exactly by raising 
Wood Saheb into the air with a slap, but by biting off Wood's 
nose. Meanwhile his wrath is heightened by a little 
severity applied to him personally by P. £. Rose, who, hearing 
that the destined avenger has refused to give evidence against 
other ryots, seizes an instrument of torture called a ramkant, and 
with a devilish satisfaction and malignity, says to his victim, at 

* Nil Darpan ; or, the Indigo Planting Mirror. A Drama. Translated 
from the Bengali. i 
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the same time that he strikes and kicks him, “Be silent, thou 
child of the sow. This ramkant is very sweet.” This trait of cha- 
racter is made to attach to the planters throughout. They ex- 
ress in the frankest manner their very worst thoughts. ood 
Baheb is especially explicit, and confides to a myrmidon called 
Gopi the most brutal ebullitions of his soul. The pattern patri- 
archal ryot, for example, has been forced not only to cultivate 
indigo, but to grow it on the sides of his tank, and this stimu- 
lates J. J. Wood to remark that thus “with one stone two birds 
have been killed ;” for, in the first place, indigo is grown, and in 
the next place, it is grown in the very worst spot for the interests 
of the ryot. That this would suggest to most Europeans another 
proverb, and that the planters would scarcely like to kill their 
olden goose to get at the eggs, has never occurred to the 
ramatist. 


It appears to suit the Bengali fancy to pile up horrors as thickly 
as possible. Such tremendous catastrophes occur so rapidly in 
the fifth act that we actually begin to get callous to the suffering 
of the wretches on whom the curse of indigo has fallen. The 
father of the ryot family, having been arrested illegally, is found 
dead in his prison, and his garments are so arranged as to inflict 
some peculiar kind of insult to him. It is, indeed, this matter 
of the robing which appears to weigh even more heavily than his 
death on the minds of bis bereaved relatives. This combination 
of horrors drives the wife of the deceased mad, and in her frenzy 
she kills her favourite daughter-in-law by adroitly opens her 
throat. The eldest son is mortally wounded by J. J. 4 
to whom he had offered a little present of fifty rupees in order 
to purchase an exemption from the cultivation of indigo during 
the time necessary for performing the funeral ceremonies of the 
father. ‘‘There is sin,” we are told, even in repeating J. J. 
Wood's answer. However, the sin is not sufficient to prevent 
its being repeated, and we hear that Wood’s answer was couched 
in the following very technical terms of insult :—‘* Your father 
was hung in the jail of the Yabans, with thieves and robbers ; 
therefore keep your money for the sacrifice of many bulls, which 
are necessary for his ceremony.” As this is accompanied by the 
placing of one of the planter’s shoes on the knees of the supplicant, 
the son cannot stand it. He remains silent for a short time, 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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his dependents.” This rodomontade is sufficiently Oriental 
and energetic to make it appear tolerably natural. 

The utmost hopelessness pervades the whole piece. There 
seems to be a floating belief in the goodness of the Supreme 
Government and in the beauty of the Christian religion ; but the 
Government and the Christian religion are very far off, and the 
planter is very near. It is, however, something that the natives 
should have a belief that the Government means to act kindly 
and honestly towards them, so far as it can. But the Govern- 
ment is represented as very powerless in the midst of its good 
intentions. ‘There is a truth in this, as there is a truth in much 
of what is submitted to us in this play. We must expect that to 
the apprehension of the native, our Government, however just 
and kind, will seem very far off, and the local tyrant will seem 
very near. While, again, the general bearing of the planters is 
much misrepresented, there can be no doubt that the feelings 
which lie at the bottom of such open acts of lawlessness as are 
treated of in this drama do really prevail far too widely in India. 
There is a contempt and aversion for the natives, an inclination 
to class them with negroes, and to treat them like slaves, which 
is a growing evil, and if it is kept under, is only kept under by 
the unceasing efforts of the Government. We must not look at 
Nil Darpan to see what the English in India are, but it is not 
unprofitable to see in these pages what they might be if men of 
wisdom and authority did not set and maintain a tone of prudence, 
moderation, and justice. 


EULOGIUM HISTORIARUM* 


Slay publication of so important a work as Mr. Thorpe’s 
edition of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle has rather disturbed 
the order of our notices of the series of which it forms a part. 
The two volumes of the Eulogium Historiarum have been lying 
by us for some time, and we hasten to make up for past neglect. 
It is, however, a sad fall to come down from the first fruits 
of English literature—the deeds of our own kings recorded 
in our own tongue—to one of those universal compendiums 
of monastic knowledge of which we have seen too many 
before. We have not a word to say against the original author. 


and then gives the Saheb a hard kick on the breast. To%kick | A nameless monk of Malmesbury in the fourteenth century 
a man’s breast is more than most Europeans could do, and | gathered together all he knew in the form of a book. It was 
reflects the greatest credit not only on the courage, but on the | a praiseworthy undertaking and no doubt, tended to increase 


agility of a native. J.J. Wood's anger may be imagined—“ He 


took a stick out of the hand of the jamadar and smote with it the | 


head of the son. The head was cracked, and he fell senseless to 
the ground.” The circle to whom this terrible news is related 


the knowledge, or diminish the ignorance, of the contemporary 
monks of Malmesbury. Nor have we anything to say against 
the editor, if the thing was to be edited at all. Mr. Haydon 
seems to have the digestion of an ostrich. He ean find food in 


are not cheered even by the sight of J. J. Wood’s nese, which | the hardest and driest of substances. He has evidently gone 


the avenger produces ior the comfort of the mourners. The 
woes accumulate so rapidly, and the action is so complicated by 
the sudden introduction of relatives previously unheard of—who 
come in, uttera platitude, and then fall senseless on the ground— 


| 


through his task with great zeal, great care, and great de- 
light ; and ifhis preface is dull, it is dull only because of the 
inherent dulness of the subject. If it is the preface of a 
bibliographer, not of an historian, it is because, as yet, we have 


that we hardly know who are alive and who are dead until the | come to no history at all. Mr. Haydon has done what he could. 
time arrives for the heroine of the piece to go off, which she does | He has worked hard at his MSS., and has told us all that is to be 
after having been in some way killed by the young Saheb. For- | 


tunately, in the last speech in the play most of these horrors are 
concisely summed up and catalogued by the younger son, whose 
business it is to act as chorus, and explain the drama. He points 
the moral by saying, “‘ How very sorrowful! The Bose family 
of Svaropur is destroyed by indigo, the great destroyer of honour. 
How very terrible are the arms of indigo!” 

The comic element in the play is supplied by a scene in which 
the magistrate hears an indigo case, and disposes of it so as to 
suit his own convenience and the interests of the planter. The 
plaintiff's attorney makes a speech full of Bengali humour. He 
represents the planters, and he offers to prove that the planters 
can never have done what they are said to have done ; and this 
he thinks is made sufficiently clear by their being Christians. 
The crimes of which they are accused are strictly forbidden by 
the Christian religion. ‘The main aim of the Christian religion 
is to show kindness, to forgive, to be mild, and to do good unto 
others; so that it is by no means probable that the indigo 
planters who follow suth a true and pure religion ever give false 
evidence.” The magistrate hears the attorneys on both sides, and 
does not interrupt them. They at last perceive that his attention 
is only partly directed to them, and is principally engrossed by 
a letter which he is writing. He calls an officer of the 
court, and tells him to give the letter to Mrs. Wood. 
He then disposes of the case by the simple process of 
ordering it to remain within the Nathi, or court docu- 
ments,” and then his heavy work is over, and bidding 
the officials keep the next case till the following day, he hurries 
off where pleasure and Mrs. Wood await him. This scene is 
really not without a little dramatic merit. The fun of proving 
by the Christian religion that the planter cannot have done 
what he has done, almost raises a passing smile. Nor is a certain 
Oriental force of expression entirely wanting in any scene. A 
neighbouring ryot called Sadhu, for example, puts into a long 


_ but telling shape the feelings with which he hears of the eldest 


son’s misfortune. He tells us successively that he could bear to 
be bitten by a hundred serpents, that he would consert to 
be fried alive, that he would meet robbers with indifference ; 
and lastly, he would bear the worst thing a man can be called 
on to endure, and would see ten indigo factories in a village 
instead of one; but he could not bear to separate for an 
instant from the excellent elder son “who is the supporter of 


told about them and their author. We res 
lines and in their several generations, both the Monk of 
Malmesb and Mr. Frank Scott Haydon. Those of 
whom we do complain are the Master of the Rolls and his 
advisers, who have ordered the publication of two volumes which 
we venture to say are almost utterly useless. Their business is 
to publish Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland, 
not to publish the Gospel of Nicodemus and medieval encyclo- 
pedias of geography and physical science. The volumes are 
curious as showing what a fourteenth-century monk knew, and 
what he did not know. They also serve an incidental purpose, 
designed — neither by author nor editor—that, namely, 
of a jest-book; but as far as English history is concerned, they 
are waste paper. And this fooling away of, the public money 
goes on while proposals by the first scholars in the land are flatly 
refused or civi ly evaded, and while private authors and publishers 
are patting forth unpublished portions of real English history of 
tenfold greater value than three-fourths of what proceeds from 
the Rolls House. The public has a right to know who is at the 
bottom of all this. But how are we to find it out? Who will 
talk about it in the House of Commons at the risk of a count-out? 
How shall one man hew his way through the opposing phalanx 
of interested officials, editors, kee deputy Tenens, and we 
know not whatelse? He would be like the Roman soldiers whom 
Polybius describes as hewing away with “ Rome’s short broad- 
sword,” each man at ten Macedonian spearpoints ; or like Abbot 
Wulfketyl, when he tried to get justice in the court of the 
Norman king, and found all the Normans banded together 
“velut in corpore Behemoth [qy. Leviathan?) squama squame 
conjuncta fuisset.” 

The Eulogium Historiarum belongs to a class very common 
in medieval literature. A learned monk wished to make a uni- 
versal history for the benefit of himself or his brethren. He 
began at the Creation and went on to hisowntime. His account 
of his own times, as being a contemporary record, always had 
some value. If he was an able man, and had good means of in- 
formation, of course it had very great value. But his account 
of earlier matters has, in the nature of the case, no value at all. 


* Kulogium Historiarum sive Temporis: Chronicon ab Orbe Condito 


ct, in their several 


usqgue ad Annum Domini M.CCC.LXVI., a Monacho quodam Malmes- 
buriensi eraratum, Edited by Frank Scott Haydon, B.A. London; Long- 
mans. 1858-60, 
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It is simply transcribed or compiled from other books, and those 
very inferior books. Compiler went on copying from compiler, 
just like the Goldsmiths and Mrs. Markhams of a later time. 
istory of this sort is absolutely worthless. It is neither the 
testimony of a witness nor the research of a critic. It has not 
even that value which belongs to the secondary Greek historians, 
who are neither witnesses nor critics, but who had before them 
a prarange 3? writers who are now lost. We should prefer the 
history of Phylarchus and the autobiography of Aratus, if we 
could get at them. As we cannot, we are content with knowing 
that Plutarch had read them, and that he supplies us with a 
large portion of their contents. But a monk of Malmaiiety of 
the fourteenth century has absolutely no information to give us 
about Hebrew, Greek, Roman, or early medieval affairs. He is 
not a witness—he is not a critic—there is no reason to 
suppose that he had a single authority open to him that 
we have not; while we know that he did not and could not use 
those with which we are familiar. We are in no way blaming 
him; the little light which he could give his brethren was doubt- 
less better than total darkness ; we only say that to us his labours 
are worthless. Their only possible value is the incidental one of 
showing what people ref for history at a given time. Even 
David Hume has this sort of incidental value; one is curious to 
see the stuff which schoolmistresses and Heads of Colleges take 
for history. But then we have so many chronicles of the world 
already printed, that we know perfectly well what sort of things 
people believed in the Middle Ages. The only difference that 
we can see between this Hulogivm and countless other encyclo- 
_ chronicles is, that the author seems to have thought it his 
uty to put in all he knew on every subject. It is quite possible 
therefore that his work might be of some use to an historian of 
geography, to an historian of metaphysics, or to an historian of 
natural science. Such an historian may wish to know what a man 
of the fourteenth century, evidently learned in all the learning of 
his own age, knew and thought about these several subjects. 
We fancy, however, that professors of physical science are gene- 
rally too well satisfied with their own light to care what people 
thought in days of darkness. If the book has not this use, we 
are sure that it has no other. It has not the slightest pretence 
to figure among Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and 
Treland. 

The work is to be comprised in three volumes, of which we at 
present have two. We gather from Mr. Haydon’s preface that 
the third volume, or part of it, will be really valuable. The 
author continued his chronicle down to his own time, and we 
gather from Mr. Haydon’s account that his chronicle of his own 
time is rather superior than otherwise to the average of such 
chronicles. To a plain man, not in the secrets of the Rolls 
House, the obvious course would seem to have been to print a 
single volume, containing this really valuable contribution to 
English history, and to leave the Gospel of Nicodemus, and 
the ten-thousandth epitome of the succession of Roman Emperors 
and West-Saxon Kings for any curious inquirers who might have 
been smitten with a desire to consult them in manuscript. There 
is good precedent for such amputation. The English Historical 
Society and its editors know much better what is wanted for 


- English historical purposes than the Master of the Rolls and his 


editors. Florence of Worcester suffered a cruel mutilation at the 
hands of Mr. Thorpe, when he cut off everything between Adam 
and Hengest. But Mr. Thorpe has left us all that we want. 
We have Florence’s invaluable narrative of times near his own; 
we have also his Latin recasting of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle— 
a a different altogether from common transcription or com- 

ilation. But the general history of the world, whether b 
Marianas Scotus, Florence of Worcester, or the unknown Mon 
of Malmesbury, we can surrender without a sigh. 


The anonymous author of the Hulogium utterly despises the 
intelligible, if humble, form of annals. He runs up and down, 
from nation to nation} and from subject to subject. He begins, 
to be sure, at the beginning with the Creation, and immediately 
debates whether the heaven or the earth were created first. 
But when we get to something more like a Chronicle ot Memorial 
of Great Britain, we really cannot follow the worthy monk’s order. 
He gives a geographical sketch of the world, and at last 
reaches Britain, and describes its several parts—Wales in verse, 
and the rest in prose. He gives the Old-English history down to 
the Norman Conquest, crowns and kills William the Conqueror, 
discusses the immortality of the soul, the nature of the sala- 
mander, of fire, of peacock’s flesh, of quicklime, &c., and then 
begins again with a heading De Britannid, and gives 
us the history of Troy, the wanderings of Aneas, the settlement 
of Brute, and all that followed it. Now is it not really too bad 
that a farrago of this sort should be put forth as English History 
and bound up to match the Saxon Chronicle and the Life of 
Edward the Confessor? But if it was to be put forth, no more 
fitting editor could be found than the one whom the Master has hit 
upon. Mr. Haydon is not, like some of his colleagues, a blunderer 
or an impostor, but his tastes must be peculiar. He goes through 
it all with careful and loving zeal; we are not sure that he does 
not really believe the story. The following extract seems to 
point to a faith much more likely to move mountains than any 
that Mr. Grote or Sir G. C. Lewis can boast of :— 

The chronological relations of the events in history to the events 
in sacred history have been, however, disturbed by our author, and the result 
is that some amount of confusion exists in his narrative. 


The illustration in the note is :— 

Thus (p. 42) the rape of Helen by Theseus, temp. Gideon (according to 

Higden), is stated to have been the cause of the Trojan war, and is placed 
under Tolah, the author confounding it with the rape by Paris. The death 
of Hercules, temp. Jephthah (Petrus Comestor and Isidorus), is placed under 
Jair; and the destruction of Troy (temp. Abdoh or Ibzan according to the 
authorities followed) is made contemporary with the invention of Latin letters 
by Carmentis in the time of Jair. 
Surely none but a believer could attain to such solemnity; yet 
Mr. Haydon seems capable of a very quiet joke,‘unless indeed 
the conclusion of the following note is really the extreme of pure 
simplicity :— 

Contemporaneously with the birth of Serug, a poet named Cithero is said 
to have flourished at Athens. I am unable to identify him, except Cithero 
be, as in cap. xxxi., and like Citharo, an alias for Cicero. What Cicero could 
have been doing in this early age of the world at Athens, I am quite unable 
to discover. : 

Like Capgrave—the one redeemi int in Capgrave—our 
Malmesbury Monk most properly en a his uabsthes Imperial 
succession with the last Emperor of the line of Swabia. Him, by 
the way, Mr. Haydon describes (p. Ixxvi.) as “ Frederic II., suc- 
cessor of Otho IV.” There is no denying the fact, but it is a 
way of looking at the Wonder of the World almost as strange 
as that of the Arabian writer who says that, “as aslave, he would 
have fetched so many dirhems.” 

Anybody who has nothing better to do may find a good deal of 
amusement by turning over these volumes and seeing what odd 
things were believed in Malmesbury Abbey five hundred years 
back. We are sorry to find our Monk telling us the exact dates 
of the invention of several vices, which, as they could only have 
been learned under the seal of confession, ought never to have 
been revealed to the world. We should never have thought of 
the following reason for the expression used in a well-known 
passage in the Gospel :— 

Johannem oportuit minui, Christum vero crescere quia VI dies minus habi- 
tavit in utero quam Christus. 

We are pees however, to find our author, unlike many 
moderns, fully aware of the fact that King Pippin was a German. 
This being granted, we can almost forgive him for crowning the 
said King Pippin Emperor on his own responsibility. He knew 
also that the land of Judea was so called from the patriarch 
Judah, and the tribe called after him—not, as his contem- 

rary Sir John Mandeville thought, ‘‘ because Judas Macha- 
eus was the king of that countree.” Anyhow, we are quite 

sure that both Sir John and the Monk of Malmesbury would 
have indignantly repudiated the doctrine of one of the editors 
of the series, that Judas Maccabeeus ever conquered India. 


JEROME BONAPARTE* 


it would be unreasonable to look for impartiality in a bio; aphy 
written with the ready pen of a panegyrist of the Frenc 
Empire. Biographers have never been conspicuous for that 
virtue, even in the freest countries; and if one of them were so 
far to depart from the nature of his tribe as to wish to tell plain 
truths of a lost friend, he would hardly find the “ fissures of the 
law ” in France, as caulked by M. de Persigny, large enough to 
allow him to apply that candour to so delicate a subject as the 
reputation of one of the Rois fainéants of the first Empire. In 
a Senate published under such auspices as this, we must be 
content with something very far short of simple truth. We must 
regard it much as we regard a fashionable portrait-painter’s 
icture of a great man. We know that the negative evidence 
Furnished by the portrait as to whether the said great man 
squinted, or was knock-kneed, or hada head of carrot-coloured 
hair, would be worth just nothing at all. But it would serve to 
convey to us a general idealized outline of his figure, and a notion 
of what his expression of face would look like to a short-sighted 
woman who was foolishly in love with him, With much the 
same sort of qualification must we receive an Imperial biography 
of Jerome. The book, so far as it has gone—for the present 
volume only reaches to the year 1806—is agreeably written, and 
contains much incidental information of a valuable kind. After 
each chapter comes a selection of letters in illustration, many of 
which are new. This arrangement acts as a strong check upon 
the author, and precludes all the more extravagant flights of in- 
vention which usually deform the writings of Bonapartist his- 
torians. But it is obvious that Jerome niust fare better in these 
Pages than he will ever fare again. 
ven viewed through these friendly glasses, he does not pre- 


sent a very attractive image. The best part of his character is . 


that he was constitutionally fearless. In that word all his posi- 
tive merits are summed up. It is the only quality that redeems 
his character from utter triviality. In fact, it is so inconsistent 
with the other traits of pettiness which even his partial bio- 
grapher cannot conceal, that we look with some curiosity for the 
next revolution, when the partisans of some new régime wi 

reveal to us what the archives have to tell of Jerome’s cowardice 
as well as of his courage. In all else he was a weak-brained 
eoxcomb. His head was turned with his brother’s renown. He 
was always asserting his dignity as awe brother of the most 
successful man of his age, CP displays o Spr but unsuccessful 
bravado. A slight anecdote that is told of his first performance 


. * Mémoires du Roi Jérome et de la Reine Catherine. Tome Premier. 
Paris: Dentu. 
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“immediate punishment due to this display of grandeur. 


at Paris, when he was brought there for the first time by his 
brother, is strongly illustrative of this feature of his character :—- 

One day the young schoolboy escapes from the Tuileries. He goes and 
walks on the Boulevards, finds out the richest shop, goes in and examines the 
various articles set out for show. Finding nothing fine enough for his taste, 
he asks to be shown the most wonderful thing they possess, Both for magni- 
ficence and as an object of art. The shopman, astonished at the child’s cool- 
ness, with some hesitation shows him a box worth sixteen thousand francs. 
“Very well,” said Jerome, “send it to the Tuileries, the aide-de-camp of the 
First Consul will pay for it.” With these words he leaves. The box is sent 
to the Tuileries. Ta fancying that General Buonaparte had bought the 
article, pays for it, and next enters the sixteen thousand francs upon the 
account presented each day to the First Consul. The latter, much astonished, 
asks what it can mean. Duroc relates what has happened. On sending to 
the shop everything is explained. At dinner the First Consul comes into the 
drawing-room, where the company are already assembled, and taking Jerome 
by the ears, says, “It’s you, then, sir, is it! pray, who gave you leave to buy 
boxes at the price of sixteen thousand francs?’ “Ah!” said the child, not 
the least disconcerted, “ that’s my way; .I only like pretty things.” 

This was exactly the spirit he afterwards carried into active 
life. He was always showing off; and was never disconcerted 
with the rebuffs which his attempts invariably brought upon 
him. During the brief interval of peace which succeeded the 
Treaty of Amiens, he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant in 
the navy at the age of eighteen, and entrusted with the command 
of a brig of war, which was cruising with Admiral Villeneuve 
in the West Indies. As long as he remained in company 
with the Admiral, this piece of favouritism came to no harm. 
But unluckily it was thought prudent, as soon as the perma- 
nence of peace became doubtful, to send him and his brig back 
to France as fast as possible. Scarcely was he out of sight 
than he met an English ship of war, which he took for a 
merchantman. To show his dignity, he hailed her to lie to, and 
on her disregarding the summons, sent a shot through one of her 
sails. A prompt apology appears to have saved him from the 

But his 
ill-fated sojourn in America, with the consequences that extended 
from it even to our day, was its direct result. He returned 
forthwith to the harbour he had left, in order to report the 
occurrence ; and then, when it came to the question of his 
starting again, and running the gauntlet of the English cruisers 
with a declaration of war rapidly approaching, he did not feel 
his nerves equal to the undertaking. Accordingly, he preferred 
to slip over in a pilot boat to the United States, and to take his 
chance of smuggling himself back to Europe on board some 
neutral trader. In July, 1803, he landed in Virginia. But here 
his evil demon of pert presumption still pursued him. The 
French Consul wished to give him some advice as to the manners 
and customs of the natives, and the peculiarities of American 
society. An appetite for the friendship of distinguished strangers 
was not an unknown Transatlantic virtue even in those primitive 
days, and the French Consul wished to help Jerome in choosing 
his acquaintance. He even warned him of the character of one 
or two disreputable parasites into whose hands he had fallen. But 
Jerome’s dignity was infinitely insulted by the suggestion that he 
was not fit to be his own master at all times and in all places. The 
Consul received a sharp rebuff for his pains ; and the young lieu- 
tenant gave himself up to all the bliss of being the pink of fashion 
in the society of Baltimore. The result was natural enough. He 
was absolutely without employment, and Baltimore young ladies 
are paca xi pretty. It was not so difficult then to induce 
young men to propose as it has unhappily been found to be in 
our days. Miss Betsy Paterson, the reigning beauty of Balti- 
more, brought matters to an issue with the inflammable sailor in 
little more than two months. The French Consul was in despair. 
He wrote frantic letters to all the parties concerned, sent des- 
patches home to Talleyrand, quoted an abundance of French law, 
and threatened the utmost wrath of the great elder brother. He 
appears to have warned the Paterson family very distinctly that, 
without the proper consents, Jerome, being a minor, could not 
marry vali according to the law of France. But it was to no 
purpose. The father hung back, but the young lady’s ambition 
was not to be so easily deterred; and Jerorfe, as his custom was, 
did exactly as he was told by the person whose influence was for 
the moment in the ascendant. The marriage took place five 
months after his arrival in America. Of course, when, after 
many difficulties, he succeeded in eluding the English cruisers, 
and landing again in Europe, he found Napoleon fully resolved not 
to recognise the marriage. Unfortunately, once within the clutch 
of the French olice, Miss Paterson was not able tokeep Jerome 
by her side. He was at once sent on to the Emperor, while she 
was stopped at the frontier. He yielded to the strong will of 
his brother as pliantly as he had yielded to the strong will of 
the American beauty; and having relieved his conscience b 
sending to her the most fervent professions of unalterable 
attachment, he easily resigned himself to the necessity of never 
seeing her again. It is curious that these frequent stumbles had 
in no degree cured the tendency which in the vulgar tongue 
would be termed bumptiousness. Hardly had he scrambled out of 
one scrape than it lured him into another, To give him employ- 


‘ment, the Emperor charged him with the duty of drilling the 


crews of some vessels that were cruising in the Genoese waters. 
Jerome’s dignity seems, as usual, to have been very much on the 
alert. He thought that it would be consulted by a promotion in 
his naval rank, Accordingly, without further reference to any 
sort of authority, he dubbed himself post-captain on the spot, 
and proceeded to confer lieutenancies on such of his | agen 
friends as he thought deserving of that rank. only 


result of this impertinence naturally was to draw down from 
his powerful brother a sharp reproof and an order to strip off his 
stolen plumes without delay. But though it came to nothing, it 
may serve as a good specimen of the only quality in which Jerome 
can be said to have been pre-eminent. 

The darkest blot on his character, so far as this first part of 
his life is concerned, is his conduct towards Miss Paterson. It 
was marked by a meanness to which none but a thoroughly 
worthless nature could have stooped. The marriage was only 

rmitted by the Patersons on the solemn promise given by 

erome that he would never leave America till it had been wan 
nised in France. He not only broke this promise, and afterw 
cast off as illegitimate the wife whom he had obtained by means 
of it, but he had the inexpressible impudence to go on for several 
years writing to her affectionate letters, and assuring her that 
she had no truer friend on earth than himself. He even went so 
far as to propose that she should hand over to him their son, to 
be brought up by the wife whom he had subsequently, and, in 
the eyes of the Patersons, fraudulently married—Catherine of 
Wurtemberg. But shame was a weakness against which few of 
- Bonapartes have ever had to guard, and Jerome least 
of all. 


This book, including as it does the whole of Jerome’s naval 
career, gives occasional glimpses of the maritime affairs of France 
before her navy was swept away at Trafalgar, which will be 
read with interest. What appears pretty clearly is, that the 
French enjoyed all the advantages then which are claimed for 
them now. They seem to have had better - and a more 
complete machinery for manning them. The difficulty appears 
always to have been in the commanders, However perfect the 
instruments provided might be, it was impossible to find men 
who knew how to handle them with skill and daring. Napoleon, 
who was always aware of his own weak points, admits the 
difficulty very plainly in a letter written to Jerome in May, 
1805, just when he was gathering up all his strength for his 
final maritime effort :— 

My brother, I send you a letter from the Minister of Marine; you will 
see how much good you may do to my fleets if you conduct yourself well. I 
bave no lack of ships or sailors, nor of a great number of zealous officers ; 
but what I do lack is chiefs who have talent, character, and energy. 


This fact is abundantly plain, even in the short descriptions of 
Jerome’s cruises that are given. The French commanders, when 
once at sea, seem to have had no other thought or care than 
this—to escape the English in the first place, and the weather in 
the second. If, however, they were put to the choice, they 
generally preferred the tender mercies of the weather to those 
of the English. They always appear to have left harbour with 
the conviction that their function was to keep out of the way as 
much as they could, and to return unhurt if possible—an aspira- 
tion which was very seldom fulfilled. Jerome was witness, in 
America, of a striking illustration of the difference between the 
maritime spirit of the two nations. There was a French frigate 
in the harbour of New York in which he was anxious to sail for 
Europe. But the mouth of the harbour was guarded by two 
English cruisers. The frigate’s only chance would have been to 
lie near the mouth, within the American waters, watching for 
any chance of escape that the weather might give her. The 
consul, who was above all things anxiots to get Jerome safely 
back to France; in vain urged on the captain of the frigate to 
take this course. The captain would not hear of it. The English 
might lie in dangerous positions if they liked, but he had no 
taste for following their example :— 

I have often advised him to place himself near Sandy Hook, in order to 
watch their movements. He objected that they might attack him. I assured 
him, ds I think I was justified in doing, that they dared not. He further 
said that the anchorage was dangerous in the bad season; but the English 
have been there this last month, and have held their position in spite of two 
terrible gales. 

In conclusion, the author deserves the tribute of having kept 
his pen remarkably free from the rancour against the English 
which, in historians, is generally inseparable from Bonapartist 
partialities. In measuring the relative powers and performances 
of the two countries, he does not show more bias towards his 
own than writers of all nations would naturally feel. He indulges 
in no aspirations for the revenge of Waterloo, and abstains for 
the present from boasting that, thanks to the shipbuilding activity 
of France, the empire of the seas has changed hands. 


VOYAGE OF THE NOVARA* 


HE development of the Austrian navy, under the care of the 
most enlightened prince of the Imperial family, is one of the 
few hopeful signs to be found in the recent history of an embar- 
rassed and distracted empire. If Austria has recently experienced 
the collapse of one great arm of her service, she is endeavourin 
to establish the other on a solid and satisfactory basis. To one o 
the measures taken.in pursuance ve this policy the volume before 
us is due. In 1857 the Imperial frigate Novara was despatthed 
from Trieste on a voyage round the world. The main object of 
the expedition was to afford the officers and cadets of the ship an 
opportunity of acquiring that practical acquaintance with naval 
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affairs which would render them thoroughly familiar with nautical 
routine, and to promote the industrial and commercial interests 
of the empire by obtaining the recognition of the Austrian flag 
in remote quarters of the globe. Attached to the expedition was 
a scientific commission, appointed “for the purpose of observing 
and investigating phenomena pertaining to the different branches 
of physical science, as well as collecting rare specimens and inte- 
resting objects of natural history.” One of the number, Dr. Karl 
Scherzer, was on his return entrusted with the task of drawing 
up the narrative of the voyage—the purely scientific results 
being reserved for publication in a separate form. He has suc- 
ceeded in avoiding the dryness which characterizes so many 
German books of travel, and in presenting us with one which is 
both interesting and readable. It will amuse, moreover, an 
English reader, from the naiveté with which the familiar incidents 
of seafaring life are described. It is curious to see how little 
difference there is between the Jack-tar who serves under the 
Royal and Apostolic flag and his representative in these islands. 
Seen through the spectacles of a German Professor, he is an 
object of mingled wonder and respect. There is a simple earnest- 
ness in the description given by Dr. Scherzer of a storm, and 
“the never-to-be-forgotten lurches in Table Bay” in particular, 
which awakens the sympathy of any one who ever crossed 
the Channel in a chopping sea. 


The course taken by the Novara was to Gibraltar in the first 
instance, and from thence to Madeira. Here the attention of 
the scientific men was much engaged by the disease and failure 
of the vines. The resumé which Dr. Scherzer gives of the 
trade of the island is interesting. Sugar was the plant first culti- 
vated in Madeira, and for a considerable period so abundant was 
the supply that it sufficed for the whole kingdom of Portugal. But 
thesugar-cane wasgradually superseded by the vine—whether from 
disease of the plant or from its cheaper production in the West 
Indies is uncertain. The two, which had been introduced con- 
temporaneously, could not be for long successfully cultivated 
— since the irrigation necessary for the one rotted the 
other, and was the cause of its decay. Now that the vines have 
been to a great extent destroyed, the sugar plantations are re- 
viving ; and on the cultivation of the ancient staple, together 
with coffee, tobacco, and cotton—the last of which no attempt 
has yet been made to grow—the future prospects of the island 
depend. Some of the remedial measures adopted, Dr. Scherzer 
thinks, have but slight chance of success. An attempt 
has been made by the American Consul to introduce 
the Isabella and Catawba vine from Ohio; but the quality 
of their grapes is far inferior to the finer European kinds, 
and suited more for the manufacture of a sparkling hock 
than the kind of wine which the island has hitherto 
exported. Another project was the cultivation of cochineal, and 
for that purpose several plantations of the only cactus on which 
the insect breeds were laid out. The first harvest was gathered 
in 1858. The drawback to this speculation is the limited con- 
sumption of the article, which is already abundantly supplied 
from other sources. After all, what is wanted is not so much a 
staple commodity for export—for climate and soil combine to give 
the choice of several—but wise legislation on the part of the 
Portuguese Government, and more energy and vigour on the 

rt of the inhabitants. The greater part of the land is still 
oe meee with entails, and parcelled into allotments too small to 
allow the tenant to farm them on any adequate scale. The only 
agricultural implement as yet introduced is the garden rake. 
Even in the days of prosperity, before the vine disease had made 
its appearance, the indolence of the natives was shown in their 
omitting to set fresh plants after stated periods, which is done 
in all wine-growing countries of Europe. So long as the vines 
yielded any fruit, they were permitted to remain in the ground, 
the growers preferring to leave all to chance and luck, instead of 
farming on any sound or intelligent principle. 


From Madeira, the Novara steered for Brazil. At Rio Janeiro 
the expedition haltedVor a couple of months. Brazil is empha- 
tically ‘‘ the land of contrasts.” Its capital is a strange medley 
of squalor and magnificence. Apart from being the seat of 

vernment, it would seem to be little more than a vast counting- 

ouse, where merchants congregate to do business, but not to 
reside. The character of the people is no less full of contrast than 
the aspect of the country. They attempt much, but finish 
nothing. They are at once fussy and indolent. Nowhere is 
there more talk about what is to be done; and yet they have 
not even the energy to turn to account the immense natural 
advantages they possess. In the Botanic Garden at Rio, where 
climate and soil are equally favourable to the cultivation of 
almost every species of plant, nothing meets the eye but a 
few badly managed nursery plantations. ‘“ Young Brazil” 
affects intense nationality ; but it fastens on the merest triviali- 
ties and infuses no energy or vigour into the national character. 
As an instance of this, M. Scherzer mentions that the desire to 
be independent of foreign musical talent is so strongly felt that a 
musical “ conservatorio’ for natives has been recently established. 
* We shall soon have our own artists,” said a Brazilian to him 
one day—“ Brazilian Thalbergs, Grisis, and Lablaches,” A pretty 
sentiment in the mouth of people who are content to see the 
trade, and to a great extent the agriculture, of their native land 
in the hands and under the management of foreigners. If the 
nation is averse to admit its obligations to foreign enterprise, the 
Government, it must be owned, is lavish in its acknowledgment 


of them. The following is singular language for a State-paper, 
and that the Government should dare to address the country in 
such terms does not say much for Brazilian nationality. It isa 
passage from a Report of a Commission upon the new tariff :— 
To whom are we indebted for our capital, for the industry and commerco 
which we have? Why, to foreigners! Foreign hands and foreign capital 
cultivate our soil, expand our trade and commerce, and promote the arts. 
The results of their ath remain, though they themselves quit the country. 
Foreigners man our ships, build our manufactories, supply them with hands ; 
foreigners work our mines, uncover the metallic wealth of our country, and 
educate our children. Capital, practical sci , instr ts, and machines, 
with which we — our labours, belong mostly to foreigners, and conse- 
—_ these bloodsuckers are just the very men who render our land pro- 
uctive, preserving, instead of, as some erroneously assert, depriving us of 
our vitality. The money which they take back to their homes is amply 
replaced by the treasures they leave behind in the product of their labour, 
and in the branches of industry which they have introduced or improved, 


This statement is very frank and forcible, but rather humi- 
liating to a nation whose self-respect is such that it feels a qualm 
of conscience in patronizing a foreign opera. 

Immigration on a vast scale is the pressing need of the Em- 
pire, and the problem which its rulers have to solve. The great 
obstacle to this at the present time is the parceria, or “ half 
profits” system, by which the immigrant is made to pay for his 
transport by so much personal service and labour, and when that 


is done, to assign, for the future, one half of the produce of his — 


farm to his ground-landlord, as the condition of retaining himself 
the other. He can never become the proprietor of his own plot 
of ground, but must remain ia the condition of a field labourer, 
working for a foreign master. It is gratifying to find an intelli- 
gent foreigner contrasting with this state of things the advantages 
offered to colonists by the English Government at the Cape— 
the next land touched by the Novara after leaving Brazil. The 
testimony of a German, so many of whose fellow-countrymen are 
annually emigrants, to the wise government and liberal con- 
cessions to settlers adopted in an important British colony, is 
likely to be attended by important results. The following is a 
resumé of the impressions made by the visit, which we slightly 
abridge :— 

A colony which employs annually, in its commerce all over the world, one 
thousand ships, which has a trade valued at nearly 2,000,001. sterling, before 
long will be in a position to export 30,000,000 Ibs. of wool a-year, besides an 
unlimited quantity of wines already in great demand, whose soil returns 
under cultivation crops of one hundred fold—such a colony carries in itself 
the germs of a great and most enviable future. Provided with laws of a 
most liberal scope, and institutions corresponding to the spirit of our times, 
which leave each colonist at liberty to develop his powers and capabilities in 
whatever direction he pleases, Cape Colony must ere long stand forth as the 
pattern colony for all others, a majestic monument of the reward so justly 
due to the English nation for its policy in promoting the moral and i 
progress of mankind in the remote corners of the earth. 

One of the chief scientific objects indicated in the letter of 
instructions which the expedition received from Baron Von 
Humboldt, was the collection of volcanic specimens for the 
Geological Institute of Vienna. Among other voleanic districts, 
he had especially drawn attention to the islands of St. Paul and 
Amsterdam, in the South Indian Ocean, the latter of which had 
been observed by D’Entrecastreaux in 1792, enveloped for two 
whole days in smoke, although there was no appearance of any 
active voleano. To these islands, therefore, the Novara pro- 
ceeded. The crew landed on St. Paul in a crater-basin com- 
municating with the sea, the regularity of which made it resemble 
a vast natural amphitheatre. On the island they found a French- 
man with some mulattoes, looking after a fishing establishment. 
He informed them that the island belonged to France, and not to 
England, as they had been told at the Cape. Hot springs bubble 
up from the soil, and penguins breed upon the plateau overhanging 
the shore. These desolate rocks have no importance except from 
their geographical position in the high-road between Africa 
and Australiaor China. The crater-basin of St. Paul is a natural 
harbour of refuge, and has been already used as such by an 
English man-of-war. The smoke seen in 1792 upon the island of 
Amsterdam proceeded, in M. Scherzer’s opinion, not from any 
volcanic agency, but from some accidental conflagration. From St. 
Paul the Novara sailed for Ceylon, where she arrived at the begin- 
ning of 1858. M. Scherzer is lost in wonder at “the stepmother’s 
part” which England has hitherto played towards this island— 
“the Malta of the Indian Ocean.” But there is, he states, every 
sign of rapid improvement. The expansion of the coffee-trade 
is very remarkable. Twenty years ago hardly 180,000/. worth 
was exported. In 1858 the export exceeded 600,000 ewt., repre- 
senting a value of 1,500,000/. sterling. 

The proximity of Ceylon to the mainland of India allowed the 
Expedition to diverge from the direct route of circumnavigation 
by sailing to Madras. There they made a short stay, seeing 
something of the .ountry, something of the manners and religion, 
and receiving the hospitalities of Lord Harris and the English 
authorities. From thence they proceeded to the Nicobar 
Islands, off the coral reefs of which their anchor is just dropped 
when the first volume of M. Scherzer’s narrative terminates. 


We may fairly assume that the second will be marked by the . 


same candid spirit and intelligence. 


Nortice.—The publication of the Revizw” takes 


place on Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, 


and copies may be obtained in the Country, through any 
. News-Agent, on the day of publication. 


| 
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ROYAL 8’ STRAND THEATRE. —Under the Management ¢ of 
pono Sen.— Immense success the New Com 
PRECIOUS GOL MONDAY, for the BENEFIT 


Messrs. J. Clarke, Parselle Turner, Poynter; Mesdam aft : 

Selby. After which, the highly successful New Comedy, SiokE PRECIOUS. THAN GOLD: 

Mesars. W. H. Swanborough, Parselle; Mesdames Wilton, Selhy, B 

the Great Sensation Burlesque of ALADD. N; OR, ky’ Wi 4 

J. 
. Carso: Miss Wilton, 


W. H. SWANBOROUGH 


CRYSTAL PALACE — OPERA CONCERT.—THE LAST 
OF THE SERIES, and the only opportunity of hearing GRISI and TITIENS sing 
together, Friday next, July 10 ith. 

} Admission, 7s. 6d.; or by ‘Tekets taken before the day, 5s. 


PALACE.—GRAND BAZAAR and FANCY 
FAIR in AID of the FUNDS of the ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE, Satu: 
The Sales at the Stalls undertaken by all most the man “Artistes n 


annou 
Open t at Ten. Admission, Half-a-Crown ; Children, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Free. 
BLOX DIN will make his TWELFTH ASC ENT at the 
CRYSTAL PALACE, on Tharefey next, July 18th, and will perform some of his 

most FEATS while crossing the 

rs open at Ten; Ascent at Four. Admission, One Shilling; Children, Half Price. 
LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 
HER MAJESTY’S CONCERT-ROOM, ATTACHED TO HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
THE ORIGINAL 


CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS Every Evening at Eight o'clock, 


and a GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE Every Saturday at T 


iT? 
ME. W. S. WOODIN’S NEW ENTERTAINMENT, the 
CABINET OF CURIOSITIES, POLYGRAPHIC HALL, King William street, 
Charing-cross, This Day, July 13th, at Three, and Every Evening (except Satur 
at Eight. Private Boxes, £1 1s.; Stalls and Box Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Amphitheatre, Is, 
Al Pian of the Stalls may be seen and Seats secured (without extra charge) at the 3° 
office, from Ten till Four, 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
On the 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th of AUGUST, 1861, 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 
MADEMOISELLE TITLENS, 

MADAME RUDERSDO RF 
MADAME LEM MEN'S SHERRINGTON, 


MADEMOISELLE ADE LINA PATTI. 


MADAME SAINTON DOLBY, and MISS PALMER, 


MR. SIMS REEVES, 
MR. MONTEM SMITH, and MR. SANTLEY, ard 
SIGNOR GIUGLINI. SIGNOR BELLETTI. 
SOLO PIAWOFORTE, MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 
ORGANIST, MR. STIMPSON, ConpucToR, MR, COSTA, 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TUBSDAY MORNING. 


doe MENDELSSOHN, 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
HANDEL, 
THURSDAY MORNING, 

HANDEL, 
FRIDAY MORNING. 

GRAND SERVICE IN D. BEETHOVEN. 

ISRAEL IN EGYPT HANDEL, 

TUESDAY EVENING—A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 
COMPRISING 
OVERTURE .. (Siege of Corinth) .. 
FINALE ely) . 
VERTURE.......... 


SOLO PIANOFOR 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


THE CREATION Harpy, 
THURSDAY EVENING—A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 
COMPRISING 
OVERTURE MENDELSSORN. 

CONCERTO PIANOFORTE 

SELECTIONS FROM 

OVERTURE ......... iello) AUBER, 
EVENING. 

JUDAS MACCABEUS HANDEL, 


Parties requiring detailed Programmes of the Performances may have them forwarded 
by post; or may obtain them on orafter the 20th July {with ony other information mma" 
on application to Mr. HENRY HOWELL, S y to the C 34, hill, 


am. 
J. O. MASON, Chairman, 


SOcreTy OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 
The Me tS SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION will SHORTLY CLOSE, at their 
Conert. 5, PALL MALL EAST (Close to the National Gallery), from Nine till Dusk. 

Admittance, One Tsniline: ; Catalogue, Sixpence. 


JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


1S NOW OPEN. 


EXHIBITION OF THE EIGHT HISTORICAL 
PICTURES painted by WILLIAM BELL SCOTT for Sir W. Calvesly 


Bart., illustrating the History of the English Border:— 


Bt. Cuthbert Roman Wall, The Spur in the Dish, 
St. Cuthbert Hermit. Bernard Gilpin, 
Venerable Bed Grace Darling. 

The Descent of ihe Doves. Our Own Day. 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall, Admission, One Shilling. 


THE BRITISH ORPHAN ASYLUM, 


LAPHAM RISE, SURREY, 
Pewren MAJESTY THE QUEEE. 
INSTITUTED 1827. 
This Institution was established Thirty-four years since for the gratuitous pea | 
and education of Orphans of hoth sexes of all ny whose parents 
in prosperity,” and from every part of the British E 
‘he number of children vd present in the catablishuvent “is 105. 
FS education imparted is of a practical and Christian cha 
he elections occur regularly on the second Monday in June and December. 
A child who is eligible according to the rules may be admitted, i ive of 
on ora of One Hundred Guineas. Children are admitted between the ages of seven 
twelve, and are retained until the age of fifteen, 
“Sarde of lists of subscribers, and forms for with any 
further information, may be obtained on application to the 5 


by letter, at the Offices. 
Offices, 12, Walbrook, London, E.C, ALFRED MACKENZIE, Secretary. 
NAUTICAL EDUCATION, 
GCHOOL FRIGATE “CONWAY,” LIVERPOOL. 
CARTAN ALFRED ROYER, 
OMAS DOBSON, Esq., B.A *, Head Master. 
NEXT SESSION of this established to at moderate 
un Boys intended for Officers in the 


es addressed to the Commander, the “ Conway,” Rock Ferry, Birken- 


B. J. THOMSON, Secretary. 
4, Chapel-street, Liverpool. 


(QUEEN WOOD COLLEGE, Four Miles from Dunbridge 
Station, South-Western Railway, Hampshi e Course of Instruction embraces 

Mathematics, Natural yaiicoophy, Theoretic and | Practical Chemistry, English, Classics 

Foreign nguages, Practical Leveling. Mechanical and Free- 

Drawing, and Music. The Princi Ten Resident Masters. The 

the Establishment is healthful, ‘the ‘various and unusual, ‘Attention 


invited to the Prospectus, which may be had on application. 
The NEXT HALF-YEAR will commence on AUGUST Ist, 


OAKHAM SCHOOL, RUTLAND RE-OPENS 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST i4th. There are Twelve Open Exhibitions of £40 per 
annum each, and considerable other University advantages. 


Ix ING PR WARD 8 SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 
e SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, AUGUST 20th. 
second Mas reenved by Rev. E. H, GrrrorD, D.D.; and by the 


DENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NEAR LONDON. 


Principal, Mr. C. P. MASON, B.A., Fellow of University College, London. 

The PUPILS of the above named School will RE-ASSEMBLE on TU ESDAY, JULY 
Prospectuses may be obtained on oo}, at the School, or of Mesers, LInDsay 
MasoN, 84, Basinghall-street, and Messrs. RELFE BROTHERS, School Booksellers, 150, 
Alde lersgate-street. 


PRIVATE TUITION IN FRANCE.—A Married Clergy: 

Graduate of Cutere, RECEIVES PUPILS. Preparation for the Army and 
Civil Service. Oxford men read with for Moderations, Final Schoois, -~ ae 
Modern languany Scholarshi . Seaside residence. Terms, from 150 to 200 Guineas per 
annum.—Adi Rev. A.Z., WHEELER'S HoTeL, Havre. 


AT TORQUAY: HUNTON, B.A., for 


School), paving Two Gentiemen reading 
age respectively, can RECE 

young pupis i! (in Torme, £45. 

Mathem French Maste rg 

High references. Rev. M.A., BuasSINGTON’ LIBRARY, 


(GREAT MALVERN.—Dr. STUMMES having left Dr. 
Wilson's Hydropathie Establishment, where he has been Resident Physician 
1848, is continuin he HYDROPATHIC PRACTICE at his private Residence, ABBEY 
VILLA, MA peat his new Establishment i is 
privilege of 2 be the Douches and other Baths nowty erected by Dr. GULLY. 


T° TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS.—PASSPORTS and 


VISES PROCURED, without personal attendance, by by appl jae to $< GOODMAN 
Agent (Successor to Leigh '& Co.), 407, STRAND. N.B.—Circula tions Post Free 


LON DON LIBRARY, No. 12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.— 
This Library contains Ei, niy ‘Thousand Volumes of sterling literature. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Count $e Ten Volumes to Residents in Town. Subscrip- 
tion, £3 year , or £2 a year wit Fee of £6. Life Membership, £26. An addition: 
supply of ks allowed at the rate of Five Volumes for £1 per annum. ¥s%. 78. 


M UP LES SELECT LIBR 
SOCIETIES, TOWN and VILLAGE LIBRARIES, and RAR Pal 
in ev 7%, ype of the country are SUPPLIED from this extensive Library with 
and CHOICE BOOKS, ON HIRE. 
Lists of the Principal Works at — in Circulation, and of Surplus Copies of Recent 
Works withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, postage free, on application, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester ; and New-street, Birmingham. 


TERN ATIONAL AL EXHIBITION. 1862.— Pre wring for 
yablication T OF THE BUILDINGS DESIGNED BY CA 
E, R.E., THE GNTERNATION AL EXHIBITION, 1862, with Lilustrations, 
pata CHAPMAN and HALL; and ofall — and at Railway Stations. 


WITH THE APPROVAL OF H.R.H. THE DUKE a CAMBRIDGE AND 
HER HIGH AUTHORITIE: 


K EBLE’S PATEN’ T RIFLE SIGHT “LEVEL, for deter- 

mining the upright position of the Sights before firing.— 
a Son, Gunmakers to the Geeep and ftice, 27, Pall-mall ; W. LANCASTER, 

order sellers throu, 4 

BY post, free, of the Patentee, 


OLD ETONIANS. is proposed 

Subscription, LISTS OF ETON SCHOOL, every Third Year between 1790 and 1850, 
such short Notices as can be obtained Sow the uent career of Eton’s 
With a view to ascertain, with as muc ay ite sible, what became of the 
Pe of “Etonians as they passed into the world, riennial Lists of the Years 1800 
to 1882 have been printed on foolscap sheets roughly, and will be forwarded GRATIS to 
any Old Etonians who will furnish ‘Information of their by 

a Line to the taney ee Mr. E. P. WILLIAMS, Eton Coliege, Windsor. 


NATIONAL BOOK UNION. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. LORD BROUGHAM, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


THE 


The Right Hon. M. N. Mas: MP. Anthony Troll Esq. 
Austin H. ard, Es Esq, ad Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, Bart., &¢. 
The Hon. H. Berkeley, M.P. 
CHAMBERS, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
The Detail 08} us of this National Institution will be published in a few days. 
Agents, who wpe references, Required, in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
July Sth, 1861. BLANCHARD JERROLD, Hon. See. 


MR. GLOVANNINI, the Manager of the Hotel, begs to inform the nobility, and Gen 
and his friends in general, that the HOTEL i 8 OPEN for the RECEPTION of VISITO 
as heretofore, and 'hat when the additions are y completed. which are now in progress, 
accommodation will be greatly extended. 


PERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES in a every variety 
of size and mounting, matchless for pow of definition, at 
CALLAGHAN’S, 23a, New Bond-street, W., corner of "Conduit-strest. the 


The Work will be edited by a Gentil (an Old B ) who has long been enenret ip 
collecting Materials it, for whom © with refe to any 
may be forwarded th ugh the Publisher. 
A List for Subsoribers Names is opened, and the Volume, when published, will, it is 
hoped, not exceed 10s. 
E. P. WILLIAMS, Bookseller to the College, Eton, Windsor, 
URKISH BATHS, Public and Private, under Medical 


intendence, 120, CHANCE RY LANE (five from 
Dr. RUTTERBANDT. Resident Physician of the Beulah Spa tablishment, 
Upper Norwood, will attend respectin the Turk: 
| to individual oan on Wednesdays, elve to Three. 
ee, 5s, Consultation optional. 


Rove TURKISH BATH ae LADIES.—The only one 


ine P.M. 
SQUARE, HUSSELL SQUARE, 


Private Bet hs daily from Five to Nine P.M.—26, 
next door to the Hume for Gentlewomen. Garde 


MONEY, ADVANCED 2 
freehold, freehold, Ife in intoresta, annuities, policies, and other erty. Apply 


it for 
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HY DROPATHY —THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 
" hin twenty minutes’ walk of th 

‘ 

Particniars of Dr RITTERBANDT, M.D.. the Resident Phesician. 


HYDROPATHY SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 


PARALYSIS AND EPILEPSY.—Legacies, Donations 


and 

Snhseriptions are earnestly solicited to extend the operations of the NA TIONA 
IFAL Bloomsbury.—The public are earnestly remind 
admission into genera) hospitals, orphans’ asylums, or even convalescent 
ums. On the sufferings of the paralysed pvor it is needless to dwe wards 
Of 1400 patients have already been brought under treatment. 7 


The Viscount Raynham, M.P., Treasurer. 
Bankers—Messrs, Coutts, Strand; “the Union, City. 


Order, E. H. CHANDLER, Hon. See. 


FINGAL LEASE, at a very low rent, of a RESIDENCE and 
, for 8A LE, by order of the Executors of the late T, L. Bareiay , Esq. 


ESSRS. DEBENHAM and TEWSON “will SELL, at the 


nm Wednesday, July 2th, at Twelve, the excellent RESIDENOK known 
“Elm in Nether. -street, Fichley within a drive of tive miles from 
Park, and a mile and a half from Colney Hatch Station. The House has just a. 
a compiete repair, and comprises Cy bed-rooms, dressinz-room, 
drawing and dining-rooms, and domestic offices, It is approached bh; 
rive, with a pretty Gothic’ lodge entrance, and is situate high and dry within its own 
‘atifully timbered grounds, Stabing for four horses, coach-house, man’s room, and 
ce ttage for gardener; pleasure nds, capital walled kitchen garden, vineries, and produc- 
tive grass orehard, in all about Five Acres. Held for 17 years at an exceedingly low rental. 
The late lessee gave a considerable premium for the lease, and has recently expended a 
large sum in permanent improvements to the property. Possession wil! be given. 
Particulars and Hthonragisie views of Messrs. Allen, Nicol, and Allen, Solicitors, Queen- 
atreet, City; and at the Estate Offices, 80, Cheapside. 


BETWEEN PUTNEY AND WIMBLEDON. 


MESSRS. DEBENHAM and TEWSON are instructed to 
OSE OF the LEASE of one of the most delightful RESIDENTIAL aA 
PeRries i’ this deservedly popular locality: comprising a modern Mansiun, seated on a 
fine eminence in the midst of its owa richly timbered and — grounds, beautiful, 
retired, and commending such a prospect of rich and varied scenery as is rarely to be 
equal led within a like distance of the etropolis. The house 1s 5 appedncked by a carriage 
drive w ith lodge entrance, affords all the for a gentle man’s 
are on an adequate scale. The ornamental 
grounds are tastefully pinned with evergreens. The kitchen- 
garden is walled, contains vinery and forcing-houses, and is stocked with an abusdance 
of the choieest fruit trees; and the meadows, which are separated from the grounds by a 
sunk fence, are studded with -zrown and quite a park. e 
area is about ten acres; but as the propert, b grounds, it gives 
the appearance of a much larger extent. "ts is probable ‘that the freehold may be pur- 


be viewed by cards only, which, with farther iculars, may be obtained of Messrs. 
HAM and TEWSON, , Cheapside, pert 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
WN COD LIVER Ort, 


T-BR 
Lis TL pecans ny the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, speediest, and 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
BICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SOROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 
OF CHAS. COWAN, EsqQ., M.D., L.R.C.8.E. 
Senior Physician to the Royal Berkshire Hospital, &c. Aw 
“ & tendency to prefer a colourless and tasteless if not counterac’ 
lize th tation of an unquestionably valuable addition to the hens 
$50"eoan Wishes Dr. de Jongh every success 4 his meritorious undertakin ‘i 
uarts, 9s. ; and 
ICH NONE 
BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists and Druggists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEERS, 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


MALVERN POTASH WATER owes its great excellence 
to the purity of the HOLY WELL WATER, with which made. 
Preferred to Soda Water as a refreshing Draught, and valuable as a Corrective for 
ACIDITY, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, &c. 
May be drunk freely by the most delicate with advantage to the general Health. 


Apply to W. & J. BURROW, GREAT MALVERN, 
Sole Local Agents for J. SCHWEPPE & CO.’8 SELTZER, VICHY, SODA, & Lirnta WATERS. 
And Sole Proprietors of “Burrow’s TaRAxacuM” for Liver Complaints, 


—§MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
Ru or TUCKER. cleanly, simple, portable and inex- 
fut nst infringements and imitations, in 
“comewhat oft the general noe of the SMBE’S PRING is carefully 
but essential adva 
tin Sune & having now the entircofthe Patent Right, are able to announce 
mp DUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 
Size No. 1 for Bedsteads 3 feet wide 25s. 


in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
with bn. DEJONGH’S and signature, WITHOUT 


Other sizes in proportion. To be of all respectable Upholsterers and 
nh be taken that each 8; Mattress bears upon the side the 
fuckers Patent. 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQE PORTATIF. 
HEAL f AND SON have tented a method of making a 


ring M: —~ po objection to the usual Spring Mattress is its 
cum 
Evastiqu¥ Portatir” is in Three separate ete, and 
ned together has the Uinsticity the best Spring Mattress. Asis TY 
or horse-hair, it moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress is very 
liable; the prices, also are much below those of the best spring mattresses, viz.:— 
£2 5 Hy Gin. wide by 6ft. 


LaSTIQUR PortTatTtiF,” therefore, combines the advantages ofelasticity, 
nan portahility, and cheapness. 

Illusti Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by 


poston application. and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


BATHS. AND TOILETTE WARE.—WILLIAM 5. 
hes ONE panes SHOW-ROOM devoted ore to the DISPLAY of 
pore yt TOILETTE W ARK. The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at pees proportionate with those 
that have tended to make the mos 
; owers, 


poi 
Vis trsis 6d. assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot aud Cold Phun; 
Yapons. and Camp Shower Baths.’ Toilette Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the 


of three. 


[HE BEST SHOW OF IRON BEDSTEADS IN THE 
KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S.— | pl as FOUR L 
Show of Lrou Braxs HKedstead 


and zin 
wit h dovetaii joints and 


Wi M BURTON’S “GENERAL URNISHING 


UE re It contains 
Hundred Illustrations of his oF 


CATALOG 
and Electro- 
Plate, ighet St and Britannia Metal Goods, Covers, H Dishes, Stov 
Marble Chimney- Pieces, Kitchen amps, Gaseliers ‘ea Trays, Urns, 
tles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, ry, Baths, Toilet rass Beds 


Twontt Show-Rooms. at 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street, 


EQUITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIALS, 
Established 1762. 


DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon, LORD TRKEDEGAR, President. 
ones, Esq., V.P. James Spicer, Esq. 
Wn. F Pollock, John Moors, 
™. cams, Esq. v. John Russell, D.D. 
Charies Curling, a . Charies Templer, Esq. 
haries Dynele: harles Pott, Esq. 
hilip hiardwick, Be r Alex. Morison, M.D. 
muel La H. 8. H. Esq. 
The The BQUITARLE an L Office. The reserve, at the last “ ” in 
1850, exceeded three: of a sterling, a sum NORE THAN LE 


fund of any Institution. 
The Bonnses paid on Claims in the Ten Years oltiag oo the Sist December, 1: 
Ft cpoted TREES MILLIONS AND A HALF, being more than 100 per Cent, on the thseted 
aims, 
The mas added at the close of that decade to the Policies existing on the 1st Jan’ 
1860, was £1,977,000, and made, with former additions then outstanding, a total Of £4,070,008, 
ombAseuraees originally taken en out for £6. 252,000 only. 
hese itions have increased the alls ow: and paid under those policies since 
the ist January, 1860, to the extent of 150 per Cent, 
The Capital at this time consists of— 
£2,730,000—Stock in the Public Funds. 
,207—Oash lent on Hort of 
000—Cash advanced o' alway Debe 
advanced on security of the ‘Policies of Members of the Society, 
Prodaecing annually, £221,482. 
The total Income exceeds £400,000 per Annum. 


Pottelos effected in the current year (1861) will participate in the distribution of rea 
made in December, 1859, so soon as Six Annual Premiums shall have become due 
Pre thereon; and, in the 1 Divis ision of 1860, will be entitled to additions in respect of e A 
mium pafd upon them from the year 1862 to 1860, each inclusive. 
On the surrender of Policies, the full value is paid, without ony deduction; 4 og 
wil nine-tenthe of that value asa temporary aceum modation, 
eposit of a Policy 
al ° extra, Eromtem is qharget for service in any Volunteer Corps within the United 
orw 
eekly ‘Court of Directors is held avery Wednesday, from Eleven to One o’clock, to 
mw 3. > Proposals for New Assurances; and a Short heowant of the Society may be had on 
ay personaly, or by post, from the Otlice, where attendance is given daily, trom 


n to Four o’clock, 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary, 


< 
FR EE ASSURANCE.—The Policies of the STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY are relieved from all Restrictions as to Residence 
Abroad (except in special cases), and Aad are otherwise so frained as to afford the most 
complete security in connexion with Family Provisions, Marriage Settlements, 
nsactions, aud the various other purposes in connexion with which the protection 
Life Assurance is sought. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


was Established in 1825, and fnring the last fourteen years the annual average of New 
Assurances has exceeded Half a Million Sterling, being the largest business transacted in 
that period by any Life Assurance Office. The New Assurances effected in 1860 alone were 
upwards of £700,000. The business is a purely home business, the Company having no 
Agencies out of the United Kingdom, 


ACCUMULATED £1,856,802 19 4 
ANNUAL REVENUE ........ccccccccseeeeeee £304,161 13 7 


THE SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS 


was made on 9th May jest, when it was reported that the, Bonus peptone were at the 
rate of 150 per cent. on the sum assured on Policies effected in lex cent. on Policies 
gael in 1831; and 50 per cent, on Policies effected in 1840, Next Division of Profits in 


THE INVESTIGATION REPORT, 
showing these important advantages, is now ready, and may be had at the Office, or 


Agencies of the Company. 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary, 


LONDON.......... 82, KING WILLIAM STREET. 
EDINBURGH . 8, GEORGE STREET (Head Office), 
DUBLIN ..... .. 6, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET, 
GLASGOW ... %, ST. VINCENT PLACE, 


GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE POLICIES. 


CONSOLS ASSOCIATION, 
420, STRAND, LONDON 

Provides the Soourtty, of Consols for its Policies. 
A It lends, or a to Insurers ON DEMAND at any time, about One-half of all Pre- 
miums Pa 

Undoubted Seeurity for Money. with a liberal Rate of Interest. The Association pos- 
sesses a Large Capital, subscribed by several Hunireds of Shareholders, Full infurmation 
may be obtained on application to THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 


‘THE NATIONAL COMPANY FOR BOAT-BUILDING 
e Directors, no doubt is entertained by them that the 
UF the Company will be COMMENCED WITHIN THREE M 
Company’s Offices, Within, E.C, "CRANE, Secretary. 
uly, 


THE NATION AL COMPANY FOR BOAT. BUILDING 

BY MA: COIN BBY (LIMITED).—NOTICE IS HEREBY GLVEN, that the LISTS of 
APPLICATION for SHAREs in this Company will CLOSED on ‘MONDAY, the 15th 
instant, after which day no further applications will be received, 


By Order of the Board, 
Company’s Offices, 16, opsgnte-street Within, E.C. GEO. GRANT, Secretary. 


daly. 
AGREEABLE MEDICINE 


Doctors seldom make medicine agreeable, which will account for the fact that 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS, 
Which are pleasant to take, have got into such general use. 
real clear from the hody all hurtful Lapuritien, improve the DIGESTIVE PO 


cure all LIVER COMPLAINTS, BILIOUS AILMENTS, sKIN BR 
OF SPIRITS, HEADACHE, COSTIVENESS, GOUT, LUMBAGO, &. 


*,* ASK FOR PARR’S LIFE PILLS, 


es, price Is. i}d., 2s, Od., and in family packets, 1ls.each. Sold by all Chemists and 
Vendors. 


For Seen saa in Spanish, Portuguese, French, and English are folded 


round 
o Sole Proprietors, T. ROBERTS and Oo. 
8, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London, 


| das IC.—Weak and sickly persons should try Wa TERS’ 
UININE WINE Dest preparation of Quinine, recommended b: y Dr. Hassall, 
of the Lancet, and the Profession. Prepared svlely | by K. WA ATERS, 2 2, Martin’s- 
lane, Cannun-street, London, and to be obtained of ali Grocers, Chemists, and Wine 
Merchants, 3 Sus. a doze n. “Wholesale Agents, LEWIs, WEBB, and Co., Worcester, 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 


12ths., 22s, ; 


COOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE REQUISITE. 


OLDRIDGE S BALM OF COLUMBIA is a certain remedy 
for Restoring and Strengthening the Hair. By it Whiskers and Moustaches are 


need and beantified, Ladies will find it especially valuant as thi 
be worn Uithout fear Pear aa, en, defeats 


}, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 


Iron B teads, 
Bed-room and Cabinet Purnitn with an Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
x 


Cand A. OLDRIDGE, 23, Wellington-street, Strand. 
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* E find VALENTA 
= t ARABICA FOOD the safest remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dys- 
i} pepsia), consumption, coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, diarrhea, nervousness, biliows- 
h ness, acidity, flatulency, distension, hemorrhoids, torpidity of the liver,” &e.—Andrew 
Ure, M.D. F.RS.; Dr. Harvey, Dr, Shorland, Dr. Camphell 
ladateads 4 in tins, with full instructions, 1lb., 2s. 0d., 
: 24 Ths., free of carriage, 408.—BARRY DU Barry and Co., 
: = i at 60, church-street; 4, Cheapside; 68 and 150, Oxfo 
: e and through all respectable Grocers and Chemists. 
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LLSOPP'S PALE ALR, in Bottle, recommended by 


aron LIEBIG and all the Faculty, may now be had in the finest condition of Messrs. 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO, 5}, Pail-Mall, 
REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES. 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY, 27s. per Dozen, 
Bottles and Cases included, 


EUROPEAN and COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 129, Pall-mall, London. 


WM. RELD TIPPING, Manager. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 


Wine Merchant. Introducer of 
e ublhic are Oo selec nes Sample from a ver, e ock of near 

different kinds, 


BOTTLES INCLUDED, 
From France (good sound Claret) M4s., &o, 

o § ermany (Hock ls. ,, 
Spain (Port and Sherry) 188. 4, 
Africa (ditto) ..... 188. 
» Hungary (Port and Claret) oss 208. 5s 
portal Alto Douro) 248. 


Priced Lists Post Free. Terms, Cash. 


SAUCE—LEA AND PERRINS 
Bog to caution the Public against ok 3 Imitati of their world 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask fur LEA AND PERRINs’ SAUCE. 
by © i sto be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
* Sold ‘Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. CROSSE and 
London, &¢., and by Grocers and Oilmen nniversally. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOTR 
“THIS Is SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


The Lancet states— 
[THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea 8, King City, London. 
Good strong useful Congou Tea, 10d., and 3s. Rich Souchong 
Teas, 3s. Sd., 38. 10d., and 4s. Tea and ‘Coffer to thes value of ‘Ws., age free to any 
railway st station or or market town in England. A Price Current free hy post on application. 
ENFIELD PATENT STAR 
USED IN THE eh AL LAUN and by 
LAUNDRESS, to he the FINEST STARC i SHE EVER USED. Sold by all 
Grocers, &c, &c.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and 


BEST COALS, 24s. per Ton.— Pay a fair price to ensure best 


as, weight adv. antage of which your cellar will soon tify.—Address 
ou te Steam-Wharf, Wapping, 7, Stratford-green, 


Hermitage and G 
C., or 12, Coal Exchange, City office, 
N.B.—No connexion with any other firm. 


PAINTING ON GLASS.—A. LUSSON, Painter on Glass 
of the Sainte Chapelle, 21, Rue de Laval, Paris.—Painted Glass, in every style, for = 
decoration of Churches; Grisailles, Mosaic, Great Figures, Medallions, ory 
Faney Subjects, such as Moyen-azé: Hunting and other subjects, of the 
rn, for Rooms, Country Houses, &c. Sent free to all parts of Ehgiand. 
DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 


M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 
® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen, 
38, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring-cardéns), LONDON. 


style, or 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAVERS AND BAR D, 
Of ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
will be happy to submit Designs for the above, for Ecclesiastical and Domestic purposes. 


GTAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
MESSRS. CLAYTON AND BELL 
(Late of 244, Cardington-street, Euston-square) 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
$11, REGENT STREET, W. 
Adjoining the Polytechnic ary 

them d facilities more completely uited 
necessities of their work than were watanable at their eir old establishment. 


and AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 83, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
CORNAMENTS FOR THE DRA WING- ROOM, LIBRARY, 


INING-ROOM, consistin, of V: igures, Groups, Ink- 
Bronze, &., manufactured and dimported by J. TENNANT, 148, Strand, London, 


Aati 


to the 


[HE New Edition of Mr. Herman MERIVALE'S 
Lectures on Colonization, with Notes and Additions, in One Vol. 8v0, 
price 18s., may now be had. blished by Messrs. Lonaman and Co., 
Paternoster-row. 


T?., O TOURISTS.—BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS AND 
VELLING MAPS—Last Editions—will be found to contain all the most recent 
and x information for travelling in this country. 
London: SMITH and SON, 138, Strand; «nd Sold by all Booksellers. 


THE. BELGRAVIAN LAMENT. WHY DON’T THE 
ME Read YOUNG LADYISM, Js. and THE INTELLECTUAL 
SEVEMANCE OFS MEN AND WOMEN, 1s. 6a. CGREGOR ALLAN. 
NEwBY, 30, 


Just published, in Small 4to, sewed, price One Shilling, 


GARLAND OF SONGS; or, an English Liederkranz. 
Edited by the Rev, C. 8. BERR, Rector of Uploman, Tiverton, Devon, The Music of 
each Song is written in Mr. CURWEN’s Tunic Sol-la, as well as in the usual RT ag 
London: AYLOTT and Soy, 8, Paternoster-row, De, Ot of the Church of England 
Book- Hawking Union, 
Just published, price 5s. 


THE: PROPHET ENOCH: or, the Sons of God and and the 


“ The work ofa superior and educated mind,”—Londop Era, 
“ The author of ‘ knoch’ approaches Miiton in the sustained fed dignity of his in the 
pre fervour of his imagination, in the completeness of his co tion. heir to 


ilton’s estate. As next of kin, he carries on the sublime action of the Script tural e epic,” — 
London: James BLacKwoop, Dublin: M‘GLASHAN and GILL. 


MORTLOCK’'S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250, Oxford-street. 
SELLING OFF. 
In gaatgnene of the Maresie of Westminster’s refusal to renew the lease of the ema 
BCH Stole, n connexion with Park-street), JOHN MUORTLOCK is anxious to decrease 
and is prepared to make a great allowance fur Cash. 
250, Oxford-street, and 58, Park-street, near Hyde-park. 


FRENCH CLOCKS, LAMPS, AND BRONZES. 


BOHEMIAN GLASS—GAS PENDANTS— CHAN DELIERS—CANDELABRA— 
PARIAN FIGURES, VASES, &c. 
Messrs. MILLER and SONS, Lamp Manufacturers to Her Majesty and the Admiralty, 
mi to announce that the best and newest productions of Paris, Bohemia, London, Bir- 
ngham, and the Potteries, may be obtained at their New Warehouse, No, 178, 
COADILLY, opposite Burlington House. 
*.* Genuine French Colza Oil. 


4, OXFORD STREET, W. 


R’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
all Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and 
Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from £7 _— 
Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £3 0s. 
All Articles marked in Plain Figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed, 
LONDON—Snow Rooms, 45, OxFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Mayvractory and SHow Rooms, STREET. 
Estahliehed 1807, 


COMPTON HOUSE, FRITH STRERT. 
THE RICHEST AND BEST MOIRE ANTIQUES IN ENGLAND, 
Guineas the Dress. 
PROMENADE and MORNING DRESSES in a Variety of New and Fashionable 
Materials, with Manties or Shawls en suite, 
A larze lot of SILKS of the past season at less than Half-Price, 
Shanghai, Corah, Tusser, and Foulards in all the new colours, 


SEWELL and CO., COMPTON HOUSE. 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE for SILKS in LONDON is 
SOWERBY, TATTON, and 00,’S, of the REGENT-CIRCUS, OXFORD-STREET. 


Patterns post 
OUTFITS HRESHER and GLENNY, next 
Bt rd i eCeRsal 
Outtite for every jappointment, forward [on Liste of ate Ganse 
stoon! India Tweed Suits, and Kashmir Flannel Shirts, can only be procured at 
this Establishment, 


THE ORIGINAL SPANIGH 
n London SHAWLS. Montilies 

Imitation "od. REAL BRUXELLES SHAWLS, FRENCH SPANISH 

ies’ Outfitting Depart tf Weaai arith plete with 

ment for ng Or , In tfit 

every Novelty, at the must prices for hest hand 

A. BLACKBORNE, %, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 


FoR CLEANING PLATE AND JEWELLERY— 
BRADLEY'S ALBATUM, or WHITE ROUGE, free from Mereury and soft, gives 

readily 4 natural, arene and lasting polish without wearing the articles, and is the 

gnly, thing At for Pia ted Good ds. Sold BRADLEY, and BouRDas, Chemists, Belgravia, 
on, an mists, Silversmiths, A 

See that Bradley" *s Albatum” is on the were 


ditto, 14 Guineas. 
Lace. 


Now ready, Feap. 8vo, price One Shilling, 
(THREE LETTERS TO THK EDITOR OF THE 
“OORNHILL MAGAZINE” ON PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
Evper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, with Eight Jilustrations, Demy Octavo, price 16s. cloth, 


JAPAN, THE AMOOR, AND THE PACIFIC: with 


Notices of other Places comprised in_a Voy: of Circumnavigation in the Imperial 
Russian Corvette Rynda,” in 1600, By HENEY ARTHUR TILLEY. 


“Mr. Tilley describes everything in clear and sim , his t 
remarkably correct, as we can testify, in many i from p | knowledge,” — 
neum. 
“Mr. Tilley has turned his stay in Japanése towns to such advantage, that his — | 


of their lifeand scenes is richer and fuller than any previously given to us, and will 
with extreme interest.”—London Review. 
“A lively and pleasant vorume of travels. We comment it fo the attention of the general 
4 seeks information combined with am ent.” 


= ‘As ‘a volume of general travels this is buth interesting and instructive,”—Critic, 
SmiTH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


OUSEHOLD MEDICINE AND SICK ROOM GUID 
desc! Diseases, their Nature, Causes, and Symptoms; IDE 
of Treatment, and the Propert Us Uses of Remedies, ‘By JoHN GARDN&R, 
M.D., of the Royal College of Physicians, nburgh. 
= te is a great improvement on any of the existing treatises on domestic medicine. It 
contains very minute directions as to the intern the sick room, including 
several very simple and devices rometing t comfort; a 
description of the symptoms oof pee SPASES, of the’ mode 
treatment proper to each, and a Tet Pproneris tions in which the latest 
medicai science are carefuily € mbodied.”’ 
“ This is a very u ume for any famil to possess. It contains a vast and v: 
store of infurmation on the topics to which it refers. Those who peruse this volume. 
find that it is one eminently calculated to be of general service, and that itc mveysin a 
coucise and condensed form sume most important knowledge vn matters that must engage 
the attention of all at some period of their lives, whether aS $s themselves or the 
members of their own immeuiate circle. And, besides, it has the further advantage of 
being the work of an experienced practitioner. *_yun. 
SuirH, ELpeR, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, Fcap. 8v0, with Coloured Frontispiece, price 2s. 64. eloth, 


TX -DOOR PLANTS AN D HOW TO GROW THE 
FOR THE DRAWING- Root, BAL AND GREENHOUSE: econtatnin 
Instructione by w hich Ladies may & smail expense a constan# supply of 


ers, 


By E. A. MALIN 
Aipeneum book may enable any lady in London to become her own flower-grower.”— 
“ans | 


thie work, she may be in the manage- 
ment of of time 


supply of these most b ornaments for drawing-rvom. and at ne 
same time provide herself wae a pleasant and profitable employment fur her leisure 


hou 8." 
his elegant and usefal little manual puts it in the of everybody to acquire 
some know. of the pr it of plants in in-doors.-Oritie. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
Now ready, with Illustrations by Harrison Weir, Crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


THE BOOK OF GOOD COUNSELS : _ being an Abri 
Translation of the Sanskrit Classic the By EDWIN ARNOLD, 
Author of “ Education in ludia,” &e. 

“This curious and interesting volume consists of a translation of a 


of San 
are for the most 


fables, which are evolved one from pt tues interminably. They 
part very ingonloun, and we m several of the origluate of those with 
whieh we are in the wor! and other later fxbulists."—Spectator. 


EtveR, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS— 
OTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, Screens, Frames, and Portraits of the Royal Pam 
the Heads of Europe, and distinguished Per: of all 
OxeRr, N Dd 
CASES, Blotting Books, and inketands en The new Patent Self-Clost 
6 ® choice variety of N 


sultable for Presentation. had 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Ontalognes post free. 
KEATING’ 8 PERSIAN INSECT-DE 


POWDER, Fleas, 
of and harmless life. 


or post 
churchyard. 
RED | SPIDER, Mealy Bug, Mildew, Thrip, Scale Green and 


American Bii A 


NEW NOVEL.—Now ready, Two Vols. Post 8vo, 


“Wo. BREAKS—PAYS.” By the Author of “Cousin 


“This s store very charm tag and tonehing one... + «+ We recommend onr readers to 


one. The two hief characters are qatremely well 4 
books we have read form long time; and 
trong passions “and circum: 


are graceful an 
has its salient , itvelly. and 


he a very suecessful nove 


of * sesses beth 
and 
ELpss, 


ebook 


861. 
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“The story is @ very goo 
This novel, in fact, is one of 
also possesses the unusual ny 
stances without being unco 
We cannot refrain from e the al 
of this book, in the eonstrnetion of a very unpleasant plot, and tlre wonderful ability ex- 
hibited in making out of such materials a novel that is sure to become popular, and de- 
‘ , serves to he universally read.”— London Review. 
“*Who Brea! tment. endinz j t 
sorrow. It is 
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THE UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXIX., 
will be ed NEXT 
CONTENTS: 
I. DE QUINCEY AND HIS WORKS. 
II. MONTALEMBERT’S MONKS OF THE WEST. 
III. TRANSLATORS OF VIRGIL. 
IV. MAINE ON ANCIENT LAW, 
V. SCOTTISH CHARACTER. 
VI. RUSSIA ON THE AMOOR. 
VII. CAVOUR, 
VIII, DEMOCRACY ON ITS TRIAL. 


Joun MupRnay, Albemarle-street. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
is published THIS DAY, JULY isth. 


CONTENTS: 
I. POPULAR EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

If, LITERARY REMAINS OF ALBERT DURER. 

Ill. CARTHAGE. 

IV. NOVELS OF FERNAN CABALLERO. 

V. WATSON’S LIFE OF PORSON. 

VI. THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY, THE LAST STUARTS, AND ALFIERI, © 
VIL. BUCKLE ON CIVILIZATION IN SPAIN AND SCOTLAND, 
VIII. DU CHAILLU’S EQUATORIAL ADVENTURES. 

1X. CHURCH REFORMATION IN ITALY. 

London: LONGMAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 


THE WESTMIN' STER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. 


CONTENTS: 
I. THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SCHLEIERMACHER. 
II. THE SALMON FISHERIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Ill. THE CRiTICAL THEORY AND WRITINGS OF H. TAINE, 
IV. MR, MILL ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
V. THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 
VI. EQUATORIAL AFRICA, AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
VU. MR. BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. 
VIII. CHRISTIAN CREEDS, AND THEIR DEFENDERS. 
M Y LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philosophy.—2, Politi 
Science. and Biography. —5. elles. Lettres, 


London: Guones MANWARING (Successor to CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-street, Stra 


No. CCXXXI, 


Just published, price 6s., the 
R 


NATIONAL EVIEW, No. XXV. 


CONTENTS: 
I. LIGHT AND SUNLIGHT. 


Il. THE EASTERN CHURCH: ITS PAST AND ITS FUTURE, 
Ill. THE INTERIOR OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
IV. LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Vv. PORSON. 
VI. MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
VII. THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 
VIII. OLD LONDON. 
1X. WILLIAM PITT. 
X. THE LATE COUNT CAVOUR. 
XI. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING SOCIETIES, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
Tur 


UNDER AN ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 
LITERARY GAZETTE 


REVIEWS. 
IDA _PFEIFFER’S LAST TRAVELS. 
ERICAN PHRASEOLOGY, 
ND CONVENTUAL ARRANGEMENT, 
WOMEN IN ENGL PARISHES, 
VAL LOND 


POETRY. SH OTI 
ELIZABETH BARRE 


DEAT GRA 
CORRESPONDENCE FROM MUNICH AND FLORENCE. 


FINE ARTS :—DORE’S ILLUSTRATED “INFERNO,” 
THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE. 


LITERARY, DRAMATIC, AND MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Price Fourpence, Unstamped; Fivepence, Stamped. 
4, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


WORKS ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 


i. 
NATURE-PRINTING. 
THE OCTAVO N ATURE- PRINTED BRITISH FERNS. 


Fis Nature-Printed by RY BRADBURY. Descriptions by 1HOMas 

Moor °. L.S.. The Work contains 122 Plates, and 500 s of Letter-press, and is com- 

eee in Two Vols. Royal 8vo, uniform with the NATURE-PRINTED BRITISH SRA-WEEDS, 
he price of each volume is £2 2s, 


THE NATURE. PRINTED. BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 

Containing 70 Coloured Nature-Prints, with Engraved magnified Dissections of the 
whole Species describedinthe Volume. The Descriptions by WILLIAM G. JOHNSTONE and 
ALEXANDER CROALL. Nature-Printed by HENRY BRADBURY. The 
BRITISu Ska-WkEDs forms Four handsome Vols., in Royal 8vo, consisting of 210 Plates, 
with the necessary Letter-press, The price of each volume is £2 23, 


FLOW _TO Lay ovr ‘A GARDEN. Intended as 


General Guide in Choosing, Forming, or Improving an Estate (from a = hw A. 
Acre toa Acres in extent). By EDwakD Price 12s., lllustrated with 


, and Sketches of Gardens and General Objects. 


‘THE HANDBOOK OF GARDENING. 


Kemp. For the Use of Persons asmall 
enlarged and improved, Price 2s. in cloth. 


THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM; or, the Structure, 


Classification, and Uses of Plants. By Dr. LINDLEY. inustratea agen the 
System. In One Vol. 8vo, cloth, price 36s., with upwards of 500 Liiustratio: 


[HE ELEMENTS OF “BOTANY. 


hysiological. Witha Glossary of Technical Terms, 
Vol. one cloth, with numerous Lilustrations, price 12s, 


Epwarp 


Structural and 
By Dr. LINDLEY. In One 


MEDICAL AND (ECONOMICAL BOTANY. By 


Dr. LINDLEY. With numerous Illustrations. A New Edition, in One Vol. 8vo, 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


VIIt. 


SCHOOL BOTANY; or, the Rudiments of Botanical Science. 


By Dr. LINDLEY. In One Vol. 8vo, half-bound, with 400 Lilustrations, price 5s. 6d. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY: "or, the Art of Describing Plants 


correctly jase — Language, for ’self-Instruction and the Use of 
Dr. LINDLEY. 


PAXTON'S FLOWER GARDEN. Edited by Sir Joszpx 


PaxTON and Dr. LINDLEY. Complete in Three Volumes, price 33s. each, - slogan 
in cloth, This work appeared in in Blo nthly Parts, which ‘are still on sale, price 


PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTIONARY: comprising the the 


Names, History,and Culture of all Plants known in Britain, 
explanation of Technical Terms. Crown 8vo, price 16s., cloth extra, 


THE, LADIES’ COMPAN NION TO THE FLOWER 


ARDEN. Being an Algpebstion! Arrangement of all the Ornamental Piants grown 
in Gardens and Shrubberies, full directions for their culture. By Mrs, Loupon. 
The Sixth Edition, cloth gilt, past 8. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON “PLANTING ORNAMENTAL 


8. With particular reference to Conifere. In which all the hardy s; 
populasip described. ‘hy oad NOBLE. 


MY, KITCHEN GARDEN; "MY COWS; AND HALF 


AN ACRE OF PASTURE. By a COUNTRY PaRsON, Pri 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 
This day, in Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


E T IT UOD E S. 

Abasement before God—Sorrow for Sin—Meekness of Spirit for Holiness— 
Gentieness Purity of Heart—The Peacemakers—Sufferings for Christ. By JOuN B. 
., Rural Dean and Vicar of Egham ; Author of “ Spiritual Songs,” Parish 


Musin; 
ssi London: — Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


CHARLES MACKAY’S NEW MAGAZINE, EVERY WEEK, TWOPENCE. 
Nos. I, and II. now ready, price Twopence each, 
LL O W,” 


“ROBIN Go E 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF FACT AND FICTION, 
CONDUCTED BY 
CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 
Office, 122, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL NUMBER.— The MIDSUMMER 
BxXTEO oat AN Famer, of THE CRITIC will be issued on the 20th JULY instant. The 
D DISTRISUTION among the Principals of Schools and Colleges, and 
in will be very large. 
*,* Advert will be received up to 5 p.m. on Thursday, the 18th of July. 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, London, Wp. 


THE NEW THEATRE, BERLIN.—THE BUILDER of 
THIS DAY, price Fourpence, stamped Fivepence, contains: Fine Interior View and 
Section of New Victoria Theatre, Berlin—Books for Ar 

Architectural Examinations—The Boundar: of the’ Thames—Ragged arehouse- 
buildinu—Conversazione of the Institute— Foreign Office ‘8s Organiza- 
tion—Guildford County Halls—Spontaneous Fires—Green Slate Cisterns—Aldershot 
Camp—The of Street Telegraphs—Church- building News—Provincial News 
—Stained G mpetitions, &c. 


Office, 1, York-street, Covent-Garden ; and all Booksellers. 


is day, Royal 8vo, 2s. 


THE EPISTLES OF ‘ST. PAUL TO THE GALATIANS, 
EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, AND See after the Authorized Version, 
Newly compared with the Original Greek, and Revised 


ALForn, D.D, Humpnary, B.D, 
G. MoBERLY, D,C.L. C.J. B.D. 


Also, by the same Revisers, 
ISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE ROMANS. Second 
EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS. 3s. 
London: PARKER, Son, and Boury, West Strand, 
Price 1s, 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON A FEW SUBJECTS OF POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. Ld JoHN CAZENOVE.—Also, price 1s.. SUPPLEMENT to the above, 
| among other additions, a Letter from Mr. Pennington on the London Banking 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


CANCER, ITS PATHOLOGY AND DIAGNOSIS. By J. 
ne Dispensary, 


ARIAH LAURENCE, F.R.C.S., M.B., Surgeon to the St. Marylebo! 
the South London Ophthalmic, Paralysis and Epilepsy Hospitals, &c. &c, 
JOHN CHURCHILL, 11, New Burlington-street. 


READY WITH THE AUGUST MAGAZINES. 
BEETON'S ILLUMINATED FAMILY BIBLE. 
Part L, 2s. A Specimen Part sent post free for Twenty-four Stamps. 
London : 8. 0, BEBTON, 240, Strand, W.C.; and all Booksellers. 
In a few days, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
OBSCURE TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED. 
By Mary C. HumE. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
In a few days, in Post 8vo, with Criginal Photograph of Garibaldi, and Plan of Gaéta, 
A BS! THE TRACK OF THE GARIBALDIANS, THROUGH 
ITALY AND SICILY. By ALGERNON SIDNEY BICKNELL. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
In a few days, in Post 8vo, 
A WAS- -I-HIND, OR A VOICE FROM THE GANGES; 
being a Solution of the True Source of Christianity. By AN INDIAN OFFICER. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
This day, in 8vo, price One Shilling, 


E\XONERAVI ANIMAM, or One Radical Reformer’s Way 
of Thinking; containing a Snggestions ond Reviews, 


Eighth Edition, price 1s.; by post, 13 stamps, 


ON THROAT DEAEN ESS AND THE PATHOLOGICAL 
CONNEXIONS ROAT, NOSE, AR, through pe invents: 
of the Mucous Membrai By fe YEARSLEY R——3, to the Metropolitan 
Infirmary, Sackville-street; Inventor of the pees | Tympanum, &c, 


London: CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 
Second Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


OR, IC MEDICINE. By 
Epwarp W. Lang, M.A. Physician to the Establishment at 
ional exposi been 
the public. of the princioles of the method of medi medical which 
origin to Vincent riessnitz.” Era aminer, 
A book of consummate ability.” —Press. 


London: JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 
Small 8vo, with Coloured and other Illustrations, 15s, 


DE. GARROD ON GOUT, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


we can an ~ id it as not only highly philosophical, but likewise 
tik 
“The "The subject. ae of the treatment of Gout is very fully and judiciously handled by Dr. 
—Satu' 


day Review. 
“ Dr. @ rroa's bivk 38 one of the most philosophieal treatises on the subject of Gout 
has yet appeared, ai id deserves to be in the hands of every practitioner of medicine,’ 


London: 8, King William: 


London: and Upper Gower-atrest; and 27, Ivy-lane, 
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The Saturday Review. 


66, Broox-sTREET, W. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF “CRISPIN KEN.” By 
the Author of “Miriam May.” Dedicated, by special permission, to Sir E. B. 
Lytton. Two Vols., 21s. 

“Crispin Ken’ is the subject of conversation throughout the country. ”’—Morning 


rk work of intensified conceptive power.”—Press, 
THE TABLETTE BOOKE OF LADYE MARY 


KEYES, owne Sister to the Misfortunate Ladye Jane Dudlie, in wiche wille be founde 
a faithfulle Historie of all the Troubels that did com to them and their kinsfolke. 
Writ in the yeare of oure Lorde, Fifteene Hundred and Seventie-seven. 10s. 6d. 
Two Copies only of this Diary were printed in 1577. The only existing copy has 
lately been found carefully preserved in an old manor house, and being reprinted in 
exactly its original form, the Diary is now for the first time made public. 


REMINISCENCES OF A LAWYER. 10s. 6d. 
JOHN WOODBURN: a Naval Novel. 10s. 6d. 
EDMONDALE: a Family Chronicle. 10s. 6d. 


LOVING AND BEING LOVED. By the Authoress of 
“ Zingra the Gipsy.” 21s, 
COURT LIFE AT NAPLES IN OUR OWN 


TIMES. Two Vols., 21s, 


GREAT CATCHES AND GRAND MATCHES: 
a Novel. Two Vols., 21s. 
10s. 6d. 


RUTH BAYNARD’S STORY. One Vol. 


ADRIFT: a Novel. By Frank Fowter. Dedicated, by 
permission, to the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. 10s. 6d. 


A WOMAN’S WANDERINGS IN THE WESTERN 
WORLD. | Letters to Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P, from his Daughter. 10s, 6d. 


THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF DR. 
WOLFF, THE BOKHARA MISSIONARY. New Eaition, revised throughout 


AN ANSWER TO DR. TEMPLES ESSAY ON 
“THE EDUCATION OF THE WORLD.” By the Rev, W. E. Jer, Bampton 
Lecturer for 1857. 8vo, 5s. 


AN ANSWER TO THE REV. HENRY BRISTOW 
WILSON’S ESSAY ON “THE NATIONAL CHURCH.” By James Waytayp 
Joyce, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS: THE CHRISTIAN’S 
SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTOR AND RULE OF LIFE. By the Rev. Jossrn 
B. McCavu. Post 8vo, 9s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
from the Death of Elizabeth to the Present Time. By the Rev. G. G. Punny, 
Sorter Cd Waddington, and late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH AND THE AMERICAN 
UNION. By Heyry Caswatt, D.D., of “a College, Connecticut, and Pre- 


bendary of Sarum. Vol. Post 10s, 6d. 
THE VOYAGE OF THE “NOVARA” ROUND 


THE WORLD. The Circumnavigation of the Globe, by the Austrian Frigate 
an Unpublished Letter from Baron 

umboldt. With numerous ngravin Dedica by s) permis- 
sion, to Sir Roderick Murchison. Three Vols. Gro. ss 


PHILOSOPHY ; OR, THE SCIENCE OF TRUTH. 
Hato, MA, on Mental, and Verbal, By Jans 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
Three Vols. Post Svo, 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS, By Cuanzes Drcxens. 


MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 
In Three Vols. Post 8vo, 
[THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER: an Historical 
Romance. By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. With abate see 
The spell with which Mr. Ainsworth works i tent 
pleteness and histor accuracy, ave rank “The Constable of the T 


NEW SERIAL*BY MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
With Illustrations by J. A.R.A. 
Part V., price 1s., of 


FARM: Male, By Author 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


In 8v0, price 2s. 6d, cloth, 


TH THRESHOLD OF 
HE PRESTON. 
London : W. KENT and Co., Paternoster-row. 


day, 28. 6d., Feap. 8vo, boards ; or 3s. 6d. cloth 
MALDS. “O F HONOUR: NOVEL 
By FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 
London: KENT and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, Two Vols. Post 8vo, cloth, price 21s, 


POIN’ T; or, the Groans of Gentility. By, the the Rev. 


JAMES Pycrort, B Author of Years in the 


ATRIDES. 


* Ways and Words of Men of Lette 
sketches of character and the general remarks throughout book 
clever. n 00d hoth for and ort times, 


an thing. 
croft’s former ——— have al bt: 
r. Py: obtai him hii reputation, 
'—Sun, June 27th, 


MACMILLAN’S NEW LIST. 


EDWIN OF DEIRA. By ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth. [Next week. 


THE PRISON CHAPLAIN: A MEMOIR OF THE 


REV. JOHN CLAY, Chaplain of Preston Gaol. By His Soy. 8vo, 
cloth. (Wert week. 


PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND. By Dr. RB. 


With Map of London in 


Pavur. Translated by E. C. Orre. 
(Now ready. 


Fifteenth Century. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


4. 


CREATION IN PLAN AND IN PROGRESS: 


AN ESSAY ON THE FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS. By the 
Rev. James Cuaturs, M.A., F.R.S., Plumian Professor of Astronomy 
and Experimental Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


6. 


THE HUMAN HAND AND FOOT. By G. M. 


M.D., F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 

cloth, 4s. 6d. [Now ready. 
6. 

THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES FOR ENGLISH 

READERS. By W. Wuewe.t, D.D., F.R.S., Master of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. 

Vox. IIL, containing THE REPUBLIC AND THE TIMEUS. Feap. 


8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. (Now ready. 
Lately published, 
»  L, Szconp Eprriox, containing the SOCRATIC DIALOGUES. 
7s. 6d. 


IL, containing THE ANTI-SOPHIST DIALOGUES. 6s. 6d. 


7. 


CAVOUR: A MEMOIR. By Epwarp Dicey. 
(Immediately. 


Lately published, by the same Author, 
ROME IN 1860. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


8. 

FOOT-NOTES FROM THE PAGE OF NATURE; 
OR, FIRST FORMS OF VEGETATION. By the Rev. Huex 
Macmrttax, Fellow of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh. With 
numerous Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Now ready. 


9. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY: A COLLECTION 
OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Selected by F. T. Patcrave, 


Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Dedicated to the Poet Laureate. 
[Next week. 


10. 
Now publishing, 
TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. 
Price One Shilling each. 
Wo. I. RELIGIO LAICI, By Tuomas Hvuenes, Author of “Tom 
Brown.” 
» ll. THE MOTE AND THE BEAM: A CLERGYMAN’S 
LESSONS FROM THE PRESENT PANIC. By the Rev. 
F. D. M.A. 


» IL THE ATONEMENT AS A FACT AND AS A THEORY. By 
the Rev. Francis Garvey. 

» IV. SIGNS OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN: AN APPEAL 
TO SCRIPTURE ON MIRACLES. By the Rev. J. Luzwar¥n 
Daviss, M.A. 

V. TERMS OF COMMUNION: 
(1.) Boundaries of the Church. By C. K. P. 
(2.) Message of the Church, By J. N. Lanerey, M.A. 


» V1. (Is in the Press.) 
MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; and 


follice and fallacies of our social existence, will probably increase, 
L, BootH, 307, Regent-street, 


23, HENBIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDBN, LONDON, 


a 
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price 38. eorhe Complete Work consists of Ten Parts, att 108. 6d, 
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BooKS FOR SWISS TOURISTS 


Alpine Byways. By a Lady ........ 10s. 6d. 
A Lady’s Tour round Monte Boss... 14s. 

Hinchliff’s Summer Months among the Aiss... 7 . 10s. 6d. 
Wills’s Eagle’s Nest in the Valley of Sixt ........ 12s. 6d. 
Hudson and Kennedy’s Ascent of Mont Blane . 5s, 6d. 


Auldjo’s Ascent of Mont Blanc .. 
Ferguson’s Swiss Men and Swiss ‘Mountains 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers (Knapsack Edition) ain 
Swiss Excursion Maps from Peaks, Passes, &C....... 16.0050» 
Ramsay's Old Glaciers of Switzerland, &e. 48. 6d, 
Von Tschudi’s Animal Life in the Alps ............sc0000 28. 6d. 


London: Lonemay, Green, Lonemay, and Roperts. 


DR. G. OWEN REES ON URINARY DISEASES. 
In One Vol., 8vo, price 5s. 


0%, CALCULOUS DISEASE and its CONSEQUENCES 


Owen Regs, M.D. F.R.S., Fellow of she College of Physician 
and Lecturer on Medicine at Guy’s Hos’ 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., lll 


One Vol. greatly improved, Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 


ASTHMA: ITS VARIETIES AND COMPLICATIONS 
se of the By F, H. RAMADGB, M_D., F.R.C.P., &c. 
London: and Co, 


This day is published, in 8vo, price 3s. 6d 
A NOTHER GOSPEL EXAMINED; on A POPULAR 
ORITICISM of each of the SEVEN “ESSAYS AND HBV 
London; W. WALKER and Co., 196, Strand (opposite St. ‘amet Chureh), 


BLACK’ S GUIDE BOOKS for ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 


and IRELAND. New and greatly Improved ~~ eaeaaand of these Works have recently 
been published, containing ail the ar information 


h: nd C, BLA London SMITH and Sow, 133, Strand; 
and hy all Booksellers. 
NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
This day is published, in in russia or morocco, 
pri 5s. Od. 


[THE ROYAL ATLAS OF. "MODERN GEOGRAPHY : 
In a Series of Entirely Original and Authentic Maps. By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
F.B.8.E., 8. to the Queen fur Scotiand ; by Wand 


CONTENTS: 


Plate 1. THE WORLD (in Hemispheres)...........:cccs0::::eeessvee With Index to 1400 Places. 
2. CHART OF THE WOKLD on Mercator’s Projection... 
4. BASIN OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC OCEAN ......... oe 1010, 

5,6. ENGLAND (Two Sheets) » 10,600, 
7,8. SCOTLAND (Two Sheets) 0250, 
9. IRELAND 5270, 
10. FRANCE, in Departments ” 406, 
ll. SPAIN 4100, 
12. BASIN OF MEDITERRANEAN SEA 2170, 
1,14 NORTHERN ITALY and SOUTHERN ITALY on , 
15, SWITZERLAND, and the ALPS OF SAVOY and on. 
6 NETHERLANDS} One Sheet 2200, 
DENMARK and ICELAND 2000 
BRUNSWICK, MECKLEN- sneet{ ne . 
and 
18, SOUTH-WESTERN GERMANY » 
20,21, AUSTRIAN EMPIRE 
22, TURKEY in EUROPE . 2280, 
93, GREECE and the IONIAN ISLANDS 2187» 
24. SWEDEN and NORWAY (SCANDINAVIA).............. 1630, 
25. BASIN of the BALTIC SEA 1830, 
96. EUROPEAN RUSSIA 3070 
2, SOUTH-WEST RUSSIA 3700, 
4350, 
TURKEY in ASIA (ASIA MINOR) and TRANS- 
90. PALESTINE. 
Bi. PERSIA and AFGHANISTAN 150, 
32,38. INDIA (Two Sheets) 8330, 
35. 2500 
AUSTALIA, NEW SOUTH WALES, and} 1980 ,, 
FRIOA 
SOUTHERN AFRICA pone Sheet 1090 
BYSSINIA, and 
90,0. BOY T RMA (Two Sheets ” 
44, 45. od NORTE 875, 
48. WEST INDIES and CENTRAL AMERICA ............... ,, 


conven jubseribers, t le of the in Parte wilt be cont: 
hs fro date Buc he Plate may with wed for 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. Sold by all Booksellers. 
This day is published, 


AN NEW TOURISTS’ MAP UF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


JORNSTON, E. Beautifully Engraved and A 
and A. vk 


WILLIAM BLAckWoopD Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


pou RISTS' MAP OF SCOTLAN Dd. PY. ALEX. 
JounsTon, On Two one price 6s. ; Pocket-Case, 
with Index of 0250 iomas on Be Map, 7s. 6d 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, ‘Edinburgh and London. 
MAP OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
EX. JOHNSTON, F.RS.E. Two its, price 6s.; or on Canvas in 
fe Pocke f —y ‘with Index of 5675 Names on the Map, 8s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


A MAP OF INDIA. By Atex. Kerru Jounsron, F.R.8.E. 
a cote ee Sheets, price 6s; or on Canvas in a Pocket-Oase, with Ludex of 7500 Names 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
This day is published, in Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE PAST AND PRESENT LIFE OF THE GLOBE: 


Sketch Quine of the World’s Li stem. By Davip Paes, F.G.S.. 
fs thy of Geology,” &c, With Fifty ions, drawn and Engraved 
Wor! 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S SCHOOL ATLASES. 
GENERAL AND _ DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 


exhibiting the Actual and Somnarative Extent of all the Gunaeeios in_the World, 
Switzerland, Half-bound, 12s, 6d. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, i illustrating, in a Series of 

gns, the Elementary Fac 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising in Twenty Plates, 
A New and Ber Euit Half-bou nd, 128 ids. 6d. ; 

ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hyp. Esq., F.R.S.A., &e. 


With Notes and Descriptive Letterpress to each Plate, embodying all recent Dis- 
coveries in Astronomy, Peighteen Maps. Half-bound, 12s, 6d. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Junior Classes, A New and A 
Edition. Twenty Maps, APBY oo a Map of Canaan and Palestine. Half-bound 


MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: Mathematical, 
kive sical, and Political. Ona New Plan, embracing a complete development of the 
ver Systema of the Globe, By the Rev, ALEXANDER MACKAY, F.R.G.S, Feap. 78., 


EPITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, for 


nt 4 of Schools and Young Persons. Thirteenth Edition. Price 7s. 6d., bound in 
eather, 


AN ATLAS TO THE EPITOME OF ALISON’S 


HISTORY OF EUROPE. Quarto, bound in cloth, price 7s, 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 


Rev. James Wurre, Author of “ Landmarks of the History of England,” &c, 
Edition, Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d, 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, FROM THE EARLIEST 


TIMES TO 1848. By the Rev. JaMEs White, Author of “ The Eighteen Christian 
Centuries.” Second Edition. Post svo, pp. 650, with Index, price 0s. 


CHOIX DES MEILLEURES SCENES DE MOLIERE, 


pod des Notes de divers Commentateurs, et autres Notes Explicatives. Par Dr. E 
UBUC. Feap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By Epwarp Saye, 


S.E. Crown 8vo, price 5s. This treatise is intended to ome ply the it deside- 
ca of an intellectual instead of a routine course ofinstruction in Arithmetic, 


THE HIGHER ARITHMETIC. By the same Author. 


Being a Sequel to “ Elementary Arithmetic.” Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


A CATECHISM OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. By 


HENRY F.R.S.E., Author of the “ Book ofthe Farm,” &c. With 
tions. Price 1s. 


A CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 


AND GEOLOGY. By Professor Jounston. Forty-sixth Edition, Price 1s, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By 


F.G.8. With Ilustrations and Glossarial Index. Fourth Edition. 
ice ls, 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, DESCRIP- 


TIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. By David PaGE, F.G,S._ With numerous Illustrations, 
Glossary and Index, Seeond Edition, enlarged, In Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


THE GEOLOGICAL EXAMINER, containing Progressive 


Series of Questions adapted to the Introductory Text-Books of Geology. Davip 
F,G.S. Price 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS AND 


EOLOGY, By Davin F.G.S. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


By athe 


45, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


In Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


‘THE COMET. In Mircnett’s “ or Heaven” will 


be found a full and accurate account of the theory of these extraordinary heavenly 
bodies, ana a description, with pictorial illustrations, of the most remarkable comets 
kuown to the scientific worla; ne in aclear and popular style the results of the 
discoveries and various conjectures of the celebrated English astronomers, Newton, 
nae, Herschel, Adams, and Hind; and of Latande, Ciaeraut, Laplace, Arago, Lev: 
Captain Maury, and Professor kneke, among foreigners. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


ROUTLEDGE’S POPULAR MANUALS,—EACH 500 TO 750 PAGES, 
Aggregate Sale, Thirty Thousand Copies. 
ce 10s. 6d, each, half bound, with numerous Iilustrations, 


P{A¥cock’s GENTLEMEN’S STABLE MANUAL. 


STONEHENGE’S BRITISH RURAL SPORTS, 

WALSH'S DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

WALSH’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

STON EHENGE’S SHOT GUN AND SPORTING RIFLE. 
London : ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 
Tevet LAST TRAVELS OF IDA PFETFFER, inclusive of 
raphy of the Authoress, compiled frum her own 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNR, and ROUTLEDGE. 
In One Vol. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d 


QUIPS AND CRANKS. In Prose and Verse. By Tuomas 
Hoop. With Sixty Illustrations. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and 


ALBERT SMITH’ 1'S | PHYSIOLOGY of the MEDICAL 


STUDENT. Price 
London: ROUTLEDGE, and RovTLEDGES, Farringdon-street. 


In Feap. 8vo, price 5s., boards; or, cloth lettered, 6s. 

THE SIXTH AND SEVENTH VOLUMES OF 
BANCROFT S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Being the Completion of this Work to the Declaration of Lndependente, 

The whole Work, Seven Vols. cloth, 218. 
London : ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and RouTLEDGE, Farringdon-street, 


day, price 2s., ornamental cover, 


“ Prairie Flower,” 


WLLLUM BLACKWOOD and Sos, Bdinburgh and London, 
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MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR JULY. 
IN THE PRESS. 
MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. By M. Guizor. 


Containing a Narrative of the Events at the Critical Period of the Eastern Question. 
Vol, LV., 8v0,; 14s. (In a few days. 


A RESIDENCE AT NAGASAKI AND HAKODATI IN 


ith an account of Ji OC. PEMBERTON HODGSON, late 
WB Mt M. pF at those Ports, To which are rye & a Series of Letters on Japan, by 
His WIFE. 6v0, with Jiustrations. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF HALL, 


MEMOIRS OF KING RICHARD THE THIR AND 


“ Areal 
therefore 
Spectator, expressed in this little sr ie come 


Just pnblished, Post 8vo, 7s. 64, 
TEUTON: A POEM. 
By CHRISTOPHER JAMES RIBTHMULLER. 


laudable, and often noble 


“* Teuton’ i 
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ood poetical work not thing 
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or. 
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BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


SOME OF H!S CONTEMPORARIES. By J. Jesse. Au 
Court of England under the ret &c. 8vo, with an Lilustration. 


THE COOK’S GUIDE AND HOUSEKEEPER AND 
BUTLER’S ASSISTANT: Practical Trea’ Cookery in 
ing 


THE HISTORY OF ROME. Dr. 
from the Third Baition of the German, w 
Author (and with Additions furnished hy the Rev. P. Dickson. 
a Preface by Dr, ScHMITzZ, Vols. I. aud Il. Crown 8vo, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CARDINAL JULIAN, THE 


LAST CRUSADER; including a Narrative of the Religious Movement which origi- 
nated in the Martyrdom we shn Hu-s and Jerome of Frege. By the Rev. ROBERT 


CHARLES JENKINS, of Lyminge, Kent. 8vo, 1 
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Bra 
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POPULAR ANSWERS TO “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. i 
Being Lectures delivered in various Places. By the Kev. Dr. CUMMING, Small 8vo, 4s. 
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THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. By the Author of 
(This day. 


The Semi-Detached House.’ 
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PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON WITH MR. RAIKES, FROM THE YEAR) 1830 to 1847. Towhich are 
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poraries. Edited by Miss RAIKES. 8vo,1 

“ More interesting than the Diary.’ "Atheneum. 

THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF CHARLES, ,, SECOND 
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THE STUDY OF THE EVIDENCES 


OF CHRISTIANITY. 
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SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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ced Engravings, photograph 


ed from life, price 6s. eloth, 


HINTS ON HORSEMANSHIP 
TO A NEPHEW AND NIECE; 
Or, Common Sense and Common Errors in Common Riding, 


By Colonel GEORGE GREENWOOD, 
Late Lieut.-Col. Commanding Second Life Guards. 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 
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NEW WORKS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCXXXIL, JULY, 1861. 8vo, price 6s. 
CONTENTS: 

I. POPULAR EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

II. LITERARY REMAINS OF ALBERT DURER. 

III. CARTHAGE. 

IV. NOVELS OF FERNAN CABALLERO. 
V. WATSON’S LIFE OF PORSON. 


VI. THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY, THE LAST STUARTS, AND 
ALFIERI, 


VII. BUCKLE ON CIVILIZATION IN SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 
VIII. DU CHAILLU’S EQUATORIAL ADVENTURES, 
IX. CHURCH REFORMATION IN ITALY. 


THE REV. F. METCALFE, M.A. 
THE OXONIAN IN ICELAND; 


nag Notes of Travel in that Island in the Summer of 1860, over 
und not visited by any English Traveller for Fifty Years. 


With Glances at Icelandic Folk-Lore and Sagas. 
By the Rev. FREDERICK METCALFE, M.A. 


Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford; Author of The Oxonian in Norway, &c. 
With Map and Illustrations, PostS8vo. [On Friday nezt. 


After Grossing the interior to the sulphur | wenterfalty graphic ancient Sagas. The 
mountains of rable in the north-east, | folk lore, t»o, 1s not lost sight of. A descri 
Mr. Metcalfe tracked the Fjords of the | tion is given of the esuption of the Kotiugié 
north and western coast, finishing up with | voleany which tuok place jast summer; and 
an ascent of Hecla, He describes men and | last, not least, a the information of in- 
ral soonery in the tone of | tending travellers chapter on the “ways 

scribes the | and means” of Tcelandic travel is added, 
scene of Burnt Njal and 7 other of those 


EMILY A. BEAUFORT, 


EGYPTIAN SEPULCHRES AND 
SYRIAN SHRINES; 


Including some in the Lebanon, at Palmyra, and in 
Turkey. 


By EMILY A. BEAUFORT. 


With Illustrations in Chromo-lithography and on Wood from Drawin 
anda Map. ‘Two Vols. Post Svo. In a few days, 


East. It likewise shows from plain ex- 
—- with how much ease and safety 

nglish ladies may travel and sojourn in 
the lands of the Bible—lands hitherto 
deemed to inaccessible to ladies travel- 
alone. 


by the Author, 
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o English ladies during two 
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FRANCOIS ARAGO. 


THE COMETS: A POPULAR TREATISE. 


By FRANCOIS ARAGO. 


Reprinted from AraGo’s Popular Astronomy. Translated by Admiral W. H. Suytu, 
D.C.L., For. See. R.S.; and Ropert Grant, M.A., F.R. Ast. S., Professor of Astro- 
niomy in the University of Glasgow. With a short. Paregrace, and a brief Account of 
the Comets Tetris = the oe ae publication of the Translation, now added 
by Guant, M.A., F, 


one a Woodcuts and Five Plates, (In a few days, 


TRAVERS TWISS, D.C.L. 


THE LAW OF NATIONS 
Considered as Independent Political Communities. 
By TRAVERS TWISS, D.C.L. 
Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, and one of H. M. Counsel, 
Parr I. The Right and Duties of Nations in Time of Peace. 
8y0, price 12s, 
*,* Parr IT, completing the Work, will comprise The Right and Duties of Nations 


in Time of War. 
PROFESSOR MAX MULLER, M.A. 
LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF 
LANGUAGE, 


Delivered at the al Institution of Great Britain, 
in April, May, and June, 1861. : 


By MAX MULLER, M.A. 


Fellow of All Souls a College Oxford; 
Corresponding Member of the Imperial institute of France. 


Octavo, price 12s, 


CUTHBERT BEDE. 
GLENCREGGAN; 
Or, a Highland Home in Cantire. 


By CUTHBERT BEDE. 


With 3 Maps, 8 Illustrations in Chromo-lithography, and 61 Woodcuts, from the 
Author’s Drawings. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, price 25s. 


Scenery of the C) de; Asean; Tuire; 19. The M se-Land ; 
3. Soun a; 4 On Hig hiand om hig Dainties 
Ground; 5. nd’s nd of Scotiand; Bucolics ; Highland Farm: 
6. Danaverty; 7. The Old Scottish es Hou %. Highland Cottages; 25. The 
8. Chief Town of the rare rds of the Isles; Atlantic Shore ; 36. Common Ubjects Cr and 
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ie ighlanders and Highland Cos- Kyles of Bute, 

tume; 17. Heather-Land ; 18 Beinn-an- 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


ustrations, price 21s, 


RECOLLECTIONS 
WELBY PUGIN, 


N. 
AND HIS FATHER, 


AUGUSTUS PUGIN. 


With Notices of their Works. 


By BENJAMIN FERREY, Architect, F.R.I.B.A. 


WITH AN APPENDIX 
By E, SHERIDAN PURCELL, Esq. 


A. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


This day is published, price 1s. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WEALTH 
OF INDIA. 
Reprinted from ‘‘Macmillan’s Magazine.” 


WITH NOTES ON THE DIFFERENT ADMINISTRATIVE AND JUDICIAL 
SYSTEMS REQUIRED FOR THE ASIATIC RACES AND THE 
BRITISH INHABITANTS, 


By THOMAS HARE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN AND CO. 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, GOVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Square 8vo, handsomely printed by Cuay, price 7s, 6d, 
NOTICE—THE SECOND EDITION OF 
PUCK ON PEGASUS, 
The New Book of Humorous Verse, 

By H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL, 
Illustrated by Lexcu, and other favourite Artists, 
Is NOW READY. 


“Easy running verses,themusicof which ; “ and interiorly, the boat a 
is as swee ¥ as their rhymes are ingenious gem of wit,” 
and unexpected...... Puck on Pegasus’ one, of the clever 
is at the same time the Aan and hand- tions of the day.” rt Circular, 
somest book of the kind that we haveever | “His parodies are his most: stcgessful yee 
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London: Joun CAMDEN Sense Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


On Saturday next will be published, in 8vo, price One Shilling, 
A NOTE OF ADMIRATION 


Addressed to the Editor of the “ Saturday Review.” 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, 
Author of “The Season: a Satire;” “My Satire and its Censors,” &c, 


Maria, For Monsieur Malvolio, leave me alone with him : if I do not gull him into 
a nagword and make him a common recreation, do not think I have wit enough to 
lie straight in my bed.”"—Twxtrra Nicur, 


LONDON : GEORGE MANWARING, 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, 


Just published, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d, 
MY SATIRE AND ITS CENSORS. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN, 
Author of “ The Season: a Satire.” 
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